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Arr. XLIII.—HUMAN RIGHTS. 


“ We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all mankind are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable Rights; that among these are Life, Liberty, and the 
pursuit of _Happiness.’’* 


The mental and physical constitutions of man originate 
his Rights. To these must we look for all our knowledge 
concerning the Relations he sustains to his God, his fellow 
man, and the material world. Indeed, there is no moral 
or religious truth that must not be first learned from Hu- 
man Nature, wherein it is written in unmistakable lan- 
guage. God moulded the Body and dignified it with a 
Mental endowment. When He fashioned the one and 
sent the life-current through every particle of its organism, 
to animate and restore, He also established the conditions 
upon which its life could be perpetuated from day to day 
and year to year, until it shall have fulfilled the purpose 
of its creation. When He so mysteriously and wonder- 
fully invested mind—which is but an emanation from His 
own being—with its material habiliments, and thus exhib- 
ited the most astonishing manifestations of Infinite Power, 
in joining together the material and spiritual worlds, he 
also prescribed the conditions upon which the Mind and 
Body could act in harmony, mutually aid each other, and 
together consummate the design of their creation and con- 
junction. The true fulfillment of these conditions renders 
their union peaceful and agreeable, gives perfect freedom 


* Declaration of Independence. 
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242 SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


of action to each organ, faculty and emotion ; and, in short. 

resents them in the most beautiful Order and Harmony. 
Soon this Order and Harmony of our Constitutions, springs 
that which is so much courted but so rarely won, so much 
talked of but so misunderstood, so much sought after but so 
partially enjoyed,—Human Happiness; or that pleasura- 
ble Unity and full Development of our compound Consti- 
tution, which enable man to appropriate the Creation to 
his own use, and to so fulfill the Relations he sustains to 
God and his fellows as to secure a constant fullness of 
unembittered enjoyment. 

The Relations and Rights of man are thus written in 
Human Nature by the finger of God, and consequently, to 
know them and be enabled to do our duty, we must know 
ourselves. Man himself embodies in his own being the 
great lesson, the learning of which is prerequisite to the 
enjoyment of any thing and every thing to him good and 
valuable. 

Perhaps I may be here charged with wilfully overlook- 
ing Revelation, which is believed by the most superficial 
thinkers, to embody all the moral and religious knowledge 
necessary for the happiness of men. To this charge let 
me reply, that it is impossible to understand the simplest 
truth of the Bible, without first studying ourselves. Moral, 
or, which is the same thing in this sense, religious* pre- 
cepts, are prescribed for the regulation of human conduct; 
but how can man understand, or be able to obey them, 
unless he knows what constitutes obedience and disobedi- 
ence? and how can he know these, unless he knows his 
Rights, and consequently the Rights of every other human 
being? and how can he know these Rights, unless he un- 
derstands the constitution of his being, the elements of 
both mind and body, and the relations he sustains to others, 
as well as the material world? It requires much self- 
study, to secure obedience to the simple precept, to do to 
others as we would have them do to us. What shall | say, 
then, of the beautiful command, “love your enemies?” 
How comprehensive must be our range of thought, how 
thorough our self-knowledge, how complete the develop- 
ment of our benevolence, to be enabled to occupy that 
divine attitude, from which we can look with pity upon, 


* See No. 1, of this work, page 7—10. 
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and most heartily forgive, those who seem determined to 
injure, and, if pesos ruin us ? 

From what I have said concerning the origin of Human 
Rights and Human Happiness, a portion of that clause of 
the Declaration of American Independence | have placed 
at the head of this paper, will be found somewhat tauto- 
logical. Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness, are 
mentioned as among his inalienable and fundamental 
Rights. If the propositions I have stated be true—and 
none, it is presumed, will deny their truth—Happiness is 
the necessary and inevitable result of the full enjoyment 
of Life and Liberty. It is an effect, and, therefore, not an 
immediate object of pursuit,—they are the cause and the 
object of primary regard. It is an object of pursuit in the 
same sense in which the healthful action of the physical 
organs is, namely, as an effect. Strictly speaking, the in- 
valid does not pursue health, but the means by which it 
may be secured. It is not only a waste of words, but a 
solecism, to say, we pursue that which we must inevitably 
possess. We pursue causes, not consequences. 

Let me analyse this matter still further, for the purpose 
of finding a definite point at which to begin the discussion 
of the subject before us. To be truthful and avoid errour, 
we must be mathematical in Philosophy; that is, start 
from universally admitted axioms and from the simplest 
point, and proceed step by step from cause to effect— 
which effect becomes itself a cause—until the whole sub- 
ject be compassed, and the demonstration be complete. 

Further analysis shows Liberty itself to be an effect— 
the result of Life—so that the true enjoyment of Life 
brings with it the fullest Liberty, as well as the completest 
Happiness. The eagle that was made to soar on a free 
and tireless wing, amid a free air and through the bound- 
less heavens, may be caged and still possess life, but it 
will not be the life of the eagle, and the noble bird will 
degenerate and prematurely die. The bird that in freedom 


“ Soarest like a thing of light 
Amid the noontide blaze,” 


cannot pursue life when deprived of liberty. This is not 
strictly a philosophical simile, in this case ; because God 
lifts up the eagle’s gaze, plumes his wing, and directs his 
flight; while man is made the arbiter of his own action, is 
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a being subject to the great Law of Progress, whose ob- 
ject is to develope more and more the Life of an immortal 
existence. Consequently, he must exercise the Right to 
Life in a higher sense than mere animal being, before his 
Right to Liberty attaches, as the lawyers say—that is, ac- 
crues to the individual. Thought is an act of intellectual 
life, and Liberty attaches soon as the mind has determined 
to do a virtuous act. Every vicious thought precludes 
Liberty, because it is an abuse of the Right to Life. But 
more of this anon. 

We cannot discuss this subject truthfully, nor discover 
wherein man is wrongly governed, unless we begin at the 
fountain head, find the spring of all Rights, and proceed 
to the manifest conclusions, with the pre-supposition that 
man is in his natural attitude. While man is in the line of 
his nature, his Liberty will be found to develope pari 
passu as he developes his true Life. Angels enjoy the 
range of the spiritual world—almost the freedom of Om- 
nipresence itselfi—but only because of that unfolded and 
expanded Spirit-Life to which they have attained. So 
man on earth possesses Liberty according to his acquisi- 
tion of Life. 

Man has the right, therefore, to Life, and as he truly 
lives, so is he truly free and truly happy. The acquisition 
of life is, or should be, the grand object of human pursuit. 
If every energy be directed to this object, there need be no 
concern about Liberty and Happiness, for they are the 
inevitable result; as much so as light and heat are the 
effect of combustion. They are, consequently, subordinate 
rights, the extent of an individual’s claims to which, de- 
pends upon the improvement he makes in the exercise of 
his right of Life. ‘True, no power on earth or in heaven, 
can rightfully restrain the freedom of a single individual, 
unless he so far abuse his right of living as to become 
dangerous to society ; but the Liberty of every one is re- 
strained, by the fixed laws of Nature, within the range of 
his Life-development. 

But, asks the reader, can Life be acquired? Has not 
one individual as much Life as another? All do not pos- 
sess an equal amount of vitality. One is weak, another 
is strong. One can endure pains that would destroy an- 
other. As far as mere animal Life is concerned, it fre- 
quently happens that those having the largest amount of 
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vitality—the most Life—ppssess the smailest Liberty— 
traverse the narrowest area of freedom. The reason is, 
they are too animal and do not manifest the dignity of 
Human Nature. But the Life | mean in this discussion, is 
not merely the animal, but Human Life—that glorious ex- 
istence which unites a living soul to a living body. It fre- 
quently happens, that individuals, gifted with a high degree 
of Soul-vitality, are, notwithstanding, greatly circumscri- 
bed in their range of Liberty, in consequence of deficient 
physical life. Of such, “the spirit is strong but the flesh 
is weak.” To enjoy the largest degree of Liberty and 
Happiness, there must be the best health, and the greatest 

ossible development of both physical and spiritual vitality. 

The question is still asked, can life be acquired? Most 
certainly ; vitality of both mind and body is subject to the 
law of progress, as well as of degeneracy. [very one 
passes from infancy to manhood, and the amount of vital- 
ity acquired, depends upon his obedience to the laws of 
his mental and physical constitutions. Vitality can be 
acquired by a feeble person, even after reaching the meri- 
dian of life. By proper exercises, the weak portions of 
the system may be strengthened, and faculties long neg- 
lected may be enabled to burst their fetters and manifest 
a high degree of life. Every function and faculty becomes 
stronger in their use, and if mankind would devote them- 
selves earnestly to the acquisition of vitality, the puny 
specimens of Humanity that now hobble about the earth, 
would soon cease to excite our pity, and a vigorous, 
healthy race would be developed. Disease would be little 
known, pain but rarely felt, and the vices that desecrate 
this beautiful earth, and are but the result of mental dis- 
ease, would be banished by the restoration of a healthy 
spiritual life. 

The intimate connection of, and the tender relations 
subsisting between the mind and body, render either quick- 
ly susceptible of influences from the other. To a great 
extent, they bear a mutual dependence. The body is the 
instrument of the mind, and, as a rule, the vitality of the 
latter is modified by the amount of vitality which the for- 
mer possesses. So, also, the condition of the body is in- 
fluenced by that of the former. Physicians have little hope 
of the recovery of a patient, who cannot be convinced 
that restoration is possible. Sudden mental emotions are 























































































































































246 ABSOLUTE RIGHTS. 


frequently known to leave their traces upon the body. 

Excessive fear has instantly whitened the locks, and grie{ 
has often blanched and emaciated the cheek. The action 
of the body is determined by the volitions of the mind, 
and that action contributes to, preserves, or diminishes the 
physical vitality. It renders the body either more or less 
perfect, and the mental vitality is, in turn, influenced 
thereby. Visit man in his retreat of vice, or in his abode 
of purity: the most perfect constitutions are always found 
where the mind is enthroned in its dignity, bows itself and 
subjects the physical organism to the power of Truth.* 


a mental and physical vitality wiiteh: gave them the : su- 
premacy of the world. Debasement of mind brought 
with it infirmity of body, and they bowed to the despised 
barbarian. ‘True, we frequently find much physical imbe- 
cility allied to great mental cultivation and refinement; 
but this is occasioned by a partial development. The 
mind may be disciplined at the expense of the body, when 
the latter is neglected. To enjoy the largest amount oi 
Life, the whole man must be developed; every muscle o/ 
the body, and every faculty of the mind, must be carried 
to its highest degree of strength and power. 

I return, now, to the right of man to Life. This, ac- 
cording to my understanding of the subject, is the only 
absolutet or primordial{ right of man. The authors to 
whom reference is here made, specify several absolute or 
primordial rights; but I hope to make it evident that there 
can be but one, namely, the right to Life, from which all 
others are derivative, and by which they are limited or 
restrained. True, says the reader, the right of life precedes 
all other rights, and in this sense, it may be called the pri- 
mary right, from which all others are derived; but, I reply. 
this is not the sense in which I am considering the subject. 
In establishing the right to life, we cannot reason from the 
same premises that we do in determining the rights to 
Liberty and Happiness. The fact that God created man 
a living being, is sufficient to establish the right to Life: 
but this is not the premises from which to deduce the rights 
to Liberty and Happiness, in their unlimited signification. 
The fact that man lives, establishes Liberty to a certain 


* See No.1, Herald of Truth, pp. 22, 34; No. 2, pp. 151, 154; No. 3, pp. 
163-4. +Blackstone. + Leiber. 
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extent—perhaps, not beyond the extent of Liberty enjoyed 
by the slave or the culprit; for this depends, as before 
stated, on the amount of Life developed in the physical 
and mental constitutions. 

To dwell a moment on this point, touching absolute 
rights, I will quote from Blackstone, who thus teaches con- 
cerning the “rights of persons”—a phrase he uses in con- 
tradistinction to the “rights of things,” jura rerum, which 
last is a palpaple solecism : 


“The rights of persons considered in their natural capacities, 
are also of two sorts, absolute and relative. Absolute, which are 
such as appertain and belong to particular men, merely as individ- 
uals or single persons: relative, which are incident to them as 
members of society, and standing in various relations to each 
other.” 


“ By the absolute rights of individuals, we mean those which are 
so in their primary and strictest sense; such as would belong to 
their persons merely in a state of Nature, and which every man is 
entitled to enjoy, whether out of society or in it.’’* 


The distinction here drawn between absolute and rela- 
tive Rights, is totally without foundation. It presupposes 


the power of Society to make Rights, which power it does 
not possess ; for they alone grow out of the nature of man, 
and each man possesses all the constitutional elements 
which all men combined in Society possess. No one is 
bound to look to any other source than his own nature for 
a single Right. It presupposes man disconnected from the 
society of his fellow men, which has not been nor ever can 
be the case. He was born for, and born into, and never 
can exist out of, Society. Society is his natural home, and 
he can possess no Rights independently of his fellow men. 
In the sense in which the learned Commentator uses the 
term “relative,” there can be no Right that is not relative ; 
that is, there can be no Right which is not incident to men 
as “members of Society, and standing in various relations 
to each other.” 

I have said that man possesses but one absolute Right, 
namely, the Right to Life. The signification of absolute, 
as here used, is positive, unconditional, non-dependent on 
any other Right, or any thing but the law of Nature, 
which is the power of God. Perhaps it may be more 


* Commentaries, Book 1, page 123-4. 
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248 BLACKSTONE'S ERROUR. 


properly termed the primordial Right, being the first and 
foundation Right upon which all Rights depend, and from 
which they are derived. 

But Blackstone continues: 


“The absolute rights of man considered as a free agent, endow- 
ed with discernment to know good from evil, and with power of 
choosing those measures which appear to him to be most desirable, 
are usually summed up in one general appellation, and denomina- 
ted the natural liberty of mankind. This natural liberty consis: 
properly in a power of acting as one thinks fit, without any restrain 
or control, unless by the law of nature; being a right inherent in 
us by birth, and one of the gifts of God to man at his creation, 
when he endowed him with the faculty of free will. But every 
man, when he enters into Society, gives up part of his natura! 
liberty, as the price of so valuable a purchase; and, in considera- 
tion of receiving the advantages of mutual commerce, obliges him- 
self to conform to those laws, which the community has thoug)i 
proper to establish.”* 


In the previous quotation, man is said to be entitled to 
enjoy his absolute Rights, “whether out of Society or in 
it;” now the surrender of a portion of his absolute Rights 
is made necessary to the organisation of Society, that 
those who enter into the “Social compact,” as it is falsely 
called, do so by sacrificing a portion of natural liberty, 
which, according to Blackstone, is constituted by the ag- 
gregation of the absolute Rights of man. This is an in- 
consistency, which those who consider the renowned Com- 
mentator infallible, and presume never to question his 
dictum, may reconcile at their leisure. 

But how is the Right to Liberty derived from the Right 
to Life? The production, or birth of the former is pro- 
gressive, and keeps pace with the improvement of the 
latter. If the latter be constantly abused, the former can- 
not possibly exist—there can be no Liberty, or rather no 
Right to Liberty. Ifthe abuser exercise freedom, he exer- 
cises that which he does not rightfully possess. It is uni- 
versally conceded, that no one has a Right to do that which 
will injure himself or others, The one who wholly abuses 
this primordial right, is constantly acting for the injury of 
himself and all with whom he comes in contact, and, there- 
fore, he has no Right to Freedom. Has he this Right? 
If he have, then his course is not one of continual wrong: 


* Blackstone's Commentaries, Book 1, page 125. 
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he must occasionally ‘do that which is good. But, it is 
asked, has he not the Liberty to act virtuously? He has; 
but that Liberty can have no birth, until he has thought 
a virtuous thought—concluded to do a good act. This 
thought is the first step in the legitimate use of the Right 
of Life; and after this step is taken, the Right to Liberty 
has its birth, and that, too, before the good act is done. 
Thus, Liberty, instead of being a primary right, is a 
secondary one. And yet, it is in the thought of every one, 


and in the boast of every tongue. It is the subject of 


more unmeaning declamation, than any other theme with- 
in the range of mind. Millions explode their breath in 
uttering the sound so delightful to every ear, without 
knowing even its origin and foundation, or understanding 


the conditions upon which it can be possessed. They- 


overlook the Right to Life, which is the status of all rights, 
upon the improvement and development of which, the 
existence of all other rights depends. All seem to love 
Freedom with an impetuous passion, and yet few ever 
dream of the means by which it can be acquired. 

The instruction drawn from this is, that we should cease 
lauding and panting for that which we cannot enjoy, ex- 
cept upon conditions precedent that we must fulfill, and 
that we direct our energy and enthusiasm to what is 
of primary importance. How to live and acquire Life— 
Soul-Life as well as Body-Life—is the great question for 
those who desire the realisation of a tithe of that Liberty 
which is so much vaunted. 

I have said that the Right to Liberty is progressive ; it 
is of continual out-growth, as Life is continually acquired 
by the proper use of the primoidal Right. Is it contended 
that all possess this Right alike, and to the same extent? 
Are the high and the low, the wise and the foolish, the 
good and the bad, equally free? Has the mind, absorbed 
in secondary affairs, engrossed with sensual things, a right 
to Liberty, wherewith those are made free who pursue the 
true object of life, and seek only elevation? Is the animal 
free to dwell in the habitation of Mind—to think, know, feel 
—to enjoy the pleasures that crowd the path of intellectual 
life, and to gather from the infinite variety and exhaustless 
resources afforded by the infinitude of Nature, capital for 
the eternal progression of the Soul, the boundless devel- 
opment of the immortal Life? Is the dull, plodding indi- 
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vidual, bound in fancy and imagination within the walled 
enclosure of facts and figures, free to “soar and sing” with 
the Poet—to tread with fairy footstep the bright dominion 
of Beauty—to ascend with swelling heart and expanding 
soul to the realm of the Sublime—and to look forth with 
reverential awe upon the Grandeur that presides in the 
Universe of God? Has he, who has misimproved this 
great primordial Right, and neglected the development of 
true Spirit-Life, the liberty of looking within the veil that 
separates the spiritual from the material, and sit down in 
the Kingdom of Heaven, which is the eternal home of the 
Soul? Is the base free to enjoy the “charmed life that 
Goodness hath,” and feel himself, as “life rolls along,” 
grow purer and stronger, and rising higher in the light 
and power of the Divine? He has not, until an adequate 
change is wrought in his affections, and the requisite effort 
is put forth to obtain the Life-development requisite to an 
appreciation of the True, the Good, the Great. But though 
this degree of Life cannot be speedily attained, yet some- 
thing towards it can be gained daily and momently; and 
with every gain comes an accession of Freedom. — Ever 
increase of power extends the sphere of action. 

This Liberty is not within the discretion of man, to as- 
sume or abandon; the will of man cannot controul it. It 
comes like an unbidden, but ever welcome guest, where- 
ever a place is prepared for its reception. Man’s business 
is not the acquisition of Liberty, but to build and garnish 
the temple wherein she officiates, and erect the altar on 
which she offers her sacrifice. Then, and then only, will 
she appear arrayed in beauty, and smiling benignantly, 
for the hearts of her subjects are prepared for her min- 
istrations. 

Such is the origin and progress of the Right to Liberty, 
being a proceeding from the Right to Life well used, de- 
pending upon Life-development for its expansion. Thus 
we can appreciate the familiar maxim, “The Truth shall 
make You free ;” for Truth is the element in which the 
spirit grows, the power that gives life and vigour to man. 
It is the sun that beams on the soul, dispels its darkness 
and reveals the beauty and glory of its immortal nature. 
It is the only power that can perfect his being, and bring 
him into complete harmony with God, who is the fountain 
of Truth, the infinite Perfection. Who is the Freeman? 
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All are entitled to Life as long as they can preserve exist- 
ence, but who is entitled to Liberty, in its unlimited sense ? 
| answer, he alone who triumphs over all influences which 
oppose his highest well-being; he who, by obedience to 
physical law, preserves a healthful, vigorous constitution ; 
he who continually reaches forward to the highest possible 
mental elevation, and welcomes each succeeding day with 
an increase of goodness, wisdom and happiness. Such an 
one will constantly perceive his area of F’reedom enlarging, 
and appreciate more and more the sentiment of the Poet: 


‘He is a freeman whom the Truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.” 


Errour is the tyrant that enslaves the Human Family, and 
in proportion to the strength of his power does man lose 
his Right to Liberty. Errour enchains the body with dis- 
ease, tortures it with pain, and hurls it, all gashed with 
wounds, blotched with putrifying sores, and robbed of its 
beauty and vigour, into a premature grave. It holds the 
mind in duress, prevents its expansion, and continually 
drags it lower and lower, until it can scarcely recognise its 
own identity. It fills the world with vice and woe, and 
makes man a curse to himself. But Truth has life-giving 
power, and in its pursuit alone can man become truly 
Free. 

But I will stop here. This paper affords no more than 
an introduction to a wide field, some portions of which we 
may hereafter attempt to cultivate. In my next, on this 
subject, | shall look into some of the wrongs of the world, 
— impede the individual’s enjoyment of the Right to 

ife. 


Arr. XLIV.— THOUGHTS. 


Suggested while at Brier Clif. Inscribed to Mitton S. Wurtesive. 


BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


Oh heart, why art thou desolate! what train 
Of thoughts do bear thee down so tremblingly ? 
For here I see on either side God’s work, 
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THOUGHTS. 






Fresh in design, and youthful too in mould. 
Here to» the altars grow on which | worship; 

Above, below, on either hand arise, 

In fragrant clusters, gem’d with dew of morn, 

The smiling witnesses of God’s love—the proof, 
That e’en upon the rocks and barren spots 

Of this our earth, there blushes eloquent,— 

Harps mute, and with a thousand cords, do teach 

The soul in pleasing loneliness, the truth, 

That God dwells here! How oft I’ve pondered thus, 
And gazing on these fragrant shrines, have sought, 
As upward went their incense sweet, that | 

Might mingle with these odorous prayers mine own, 
And with them worship God! 















This Temple green, 
Fresh from the hand of the Omnipotent; 
Which fades but to revive in each new birth, 
Adorned with fair and fresher hues, and still 

The home of feathered choirs, whose harps at Even 
Are gaysome in their prayer;—this Temple green 

1 fain would chose, and here my altar build, 

And mingle with these silent worshipers 

Mine own mute prayers; or with these minstrels gay, 
Sing hallelujahs to my God! 



























But why 
Art thou, my heart, still sad? Now Memor y 
Doth mingle with the past, and sadly bear 
Upon its wings, the lineaments of one 

Who oft has joined me here. 






Friend of my youth! 
Thou who hast mingled in my boyish dreams, 
And strewn with me the silver cord of fate, 
That lying bright throughout our rosy life, 
Did pierce the gorgeous future; O Friend, 
Where art thou now? I gaze about, and scenes, 
Now hallowed with thy memory, do meet 

My tearful eyes on either side! ”T'was here, 
Upon this grassy mound, we oft reclined, 

While visions bright did cluster round, and gem 
The silver path we were destined to tread : 

And thou, with thy imagination rich, 

Did figure to us both in glorious words, 

A chain of flowery gems, whose fragrant breath, 








AN ORTHODOX REFORMER. 


And more than earthly hues, did form that path. 
Alas, that we did dream! for visions bright, 
Are destined all to melt away ;—but we 

Were of that golden age, when scenes of earth 
Are seen through prisms gay ; when wildest dreams 
Do donn the garb of truth, and this our world, 
With all its rigid laws and penalties, 

Are changed to things as bright as cluster round 
The sinking Sun. 












And where art thou, my friend, 

Thy dreams of fame, of happiness? Alas! 
That I should think of it, and still that I 
Should sit upon our dreaming-spot, and gaze 
Upon thy grassy grave! But wherefore weep? 
For in the hues which bloom upon that grave— 
The flowers bright, and fraught with fragrance rich— 
1 see an emblem of thy destiny! 
For what are we but perishable things, 
That spring so frailly on this earth, and bloom, 
And then depart but to re-live again! 

Morrow, March 12, 1847. 


& 


Art. XLV.— HERALD OF A NEW ERA. 





Our Country, THe Heratp or A New Era. A Lecture, de- 

livered before the Young Men’s Mercantile Association, of 
Cincinnati. By Rev. Cuartes B. Boynton, Pastor of the 
Sixth-street Congregational Church. 










Mr. Boynton has, during his short residence in Cincin- 
nati, obtained much celebrity, as a talented clergyman 
and a zealous reformer. He is decidedly radical on most 
of the Reform questions now agitating this country and 
the world, but has no faith in any movement which is not 
carried forward by what he believes the Evangelical 
Church. While the Church is the hope of the world, in 
which I fully agree with him—the difference between us 
being concerning the nature of the Church—I have no 
more confidence than the Reverend gentleman himself, in 
a theory of Reform which is not based on true Religion ; 
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254 BOYNTON AND PROGRESS. 


but whether the “Evangelical Church,” which has beep, 
for centuries fitting men for Heaven (?) but not for Earth. 
and has left the world more diseased than when she began 
her ministrations, is the True Church, is very questionable. 
to say the least. More diseased, I say, because the Church 
has filled the world with avarice ; given the means of hap- 
piness, which should be enjoyed by all, into the hands o{ 
the few; and, at this day, millions, in lands where the 
“ Evangelical Church” is triumphant, are pining in desti- 
tution and dying with hunger.* 

Mr. Boynton has, during the past winter, given lectures 
before his congregation, in which he faithfully portrayed 
the evils of our Social System; represented the miseries 
of the world as not connected with the economy of God, 
but the result of voluntary violations of law on the part 
of man; set forth the duties of the Church, in seeking the 
reform of every abuse ; and denounced, in scathing terms. 
her vices, indolence, and apparent indifference in the cause 
of Human Progress. He said, that because of the slothful- 
ness of the Church, infidels have taken hold of all the most 
benevolent schemes of the age, and are attempting to carry 
on great enterprises for the eo ete te of the condition 
of Humanity, independently of Church authority, or Church 
influence ; and that the consequence will be the total pros- 
tration of the Church, unless she awake from her slumber- 
ings, and fulfill her mission from God, as the guardian of 
the world’s highest good in Earth as well as in Heaven. 

To show the extent to which the Reverend gentleman 
carried his idea of Progress, I will merely state his views 
concerning Communityism. He held that community of 
property, was destined for man before the Fall ; will be 
carried into practice, when he shall be regenerated and 
restored to harmony with God, from whom he has de- 
parted. It was taught by Christ, and practised by the 
early Christians. But in the present degraded condition 
of the human mind, he very correctly considered the doc- 
trine impracticable, and all attempts to carry it into prac- 
tice, would result in the most deplorable calamities. 

While on this subject, let me remark, that the doctrine 
is practicable, as among those who have attained sufli- 
cient elevation to “dwell together in Unity” and “love 
one another,” in the full spirit of that glorious command 


* See Herald of Truth, No. 3, pages 198-9, 
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of Christ. No other doctrine ought to be practicable in 
the Church, and the fact that she is unfit for its adoption, 
is conclusive evidence that she is far below the standard 
of the True Church. 

But Mr. Boynton deserves unbounded praise, for his 
energetic attempts to awaken the Church, and make her 
take hold of Reform, and remove from her the dark re- 
proach, that Humanity groans in pain, and infidels are 
found sympathising the more tenderly with the suffering 
sons of men. 

To come more particularly to the Address before me, 
which is the second I have seen printed, of the course of 
twelve able Lectures, delivered during the past winter, 
before the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association, 
and listened to by large audiences, embodying the most 
active minds of the city. The subject of this Lecture is, 
Our Country, tHE Heratp or a New Era; an ample theme, 
and so treated as to please those who are so ardently pa- 
triotic as to believe that their Country monopolises all the 
good of the world, and beyond whose boundary Humanity 
ceases to be dignified. 

Mr. Boynton opens his Lecture with a birds-eye view of 
the future glory of this Republic. 


“T am well aware, that in reference to the future of America, 
we can do little more than to suggest probabilities. This nation is 
an enigma, whose import no man as yet may fully know. She is 
a germ of boundless things. The unfolded bud excites the hopes 
of one-half the human race, while it stirs the remainder with both 
anger and alarm. Who shall now paint the beauty and attraction 
of the expanded flower? Our eagle is scarcely fledged, but one 
wing stretches over Massachusetts’ Bay, and the other touches the 
mouth of the Columbia. Who shall say, then, what land shall be 
overshadowed by the full grown pinion? Who shall point to any 
spot of the northern continent, and say with certainty, here the 
ge Sec shall never be hailed as the symbol of dominion? 

“Without saying one word here upon the moral or religious 
aspect of our national policy, I think that whoever considers calmly 
the present direction of feeling and events, and then sits down with 
the map of North America before him, will almost involuntarily 
run his eye from Darien round to Darien again, and say, to that 
boundary, the swift, strong tide of our population yet may reach; 
over the space thus enclosed, this Union yet may bear sway. "Tis 
an intoxicating dream; and perhaps it is now spread out before the 
mind of our nation by the same bad enchantment, which once 
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256 CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEW ERA. 


caused a vision of power to pass before the Saviour’s eye. Buy 
leaving its morality to be setiled elsewhere, it cannot be disguised 
that the idea is gathering strength among us, that the territorial 
mission of this nation is to obtain and hold at least all that lies north 
of Panama. * * * Let him who doubts this, remember tha 
the child is now born who may hear, ere he departs, the hum of 
three hundred millions on the soil which now we occupy; and that 
a thousand millions destined for this North American Continen 


already approach the frontiers of life, rushing from the womb of 
the future to possess the land.” 


He does not pretend to say positively, that this Govern- 
ment will extend its authority over so vast a portion of 
the earth, but that, though many separate Republics shall 
exist on this Continent, yet our Country is the enlightened 
centre, from which will radiate the light that shall illumin- 
ate the mind of all this western world—shall flow forth the 
spirit that must develope the intellect, elevate the morality 
and energise the hearts of all who inhabit the Americas. 


“T think, then, from the character of that branch of the human 
race, planted here by God, the extent and nature of the theatre of 
action, that America, baptised in her whole extent by the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit, her fortunes directed by American mind, is destined 
to become the focus of the world’s moral power, the centre of the 
world’s thought, and therefore in her rise she comes as the herald 
of a new era for the nations. We may venture to predict that this 
new era will be marked by three grand characteristics; that three 
great lessons will be learned by the world, from the teachings of 
the American mind : 

‘“* First—A new theory and practice in Government and in social 
life, such as the world has never seen, of which we only perceive 
the germ as yet. 

* Second—A literature which shall not only be the proper out 
growth of American mind, but which shall form a distinctive school, 
as clearly so as the literature of Greece. 

“ Third—A new era in the fine arts from which future ages shal! 
derive their models and their inspiration, as we do from Greece 


and Italy.” 


On the first characteristic, the Lecturer says, that the 
questioning state of the world, proves that man is satisfied 
with no present form of society. He thinks there are rea- 
sons for this, and that our Nation will be the first to enact 
a system which shall meet the wants of an immortal race. 
A true system, in his view, rests upon two ideas: “The 
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dignity and value of the individual man, and the majesty 
and sacredness of law.” ‘If either of these be pressed into 
prominence, while the other is forgotten, the system will 
be a false one. One or other of these ideas has been lost 
sight of by the Governors and the Governed, and hence 
the falsity and inadequacy of the Governments that have 
existed. Were I to interpose a remark of my own in this 
place, it would be, that a due appreciation of the dignity 
and value of the individual man lies at the basis of all 
Reform, and that alone can give majesty and sacredness 
tolaw. A distinction might have been here drawn, be- 
tween law as enacted by States, and law as it is written 
by the finger of God. The confliction of these has been, 
and continues to be, the cause of the world’s misgovern- 
ment. No law is sacred but the law of Nature, or Divine 
law; and the false majesty which has invested false laws, 
has been, and continues to be, one of the greatest obstacles 
to Reform. Such laws have, in the main, governed and 
constituted the despotism of the world; and in this is seen 
the neglect of the dignity and value of man. 

But, says the Lecturer, the other extreme is equally fatal : 


“] mean that system which takes man out from under all author- 
ity and all law, except that of his own will; which virtually makes 
him a lawgiver and a god unto himself. This is the ultimate re- 
sult of those theories which deny all connection between human 
and divine law, any dependence of the earthly authority, upon 
that which is universal and eternal.”’ 


I think it would puzzle the learned Lecturer and Divine, 
to tell what connection any human law can have with 
Divine; for no law of man can be a law of God. Should 
man enact a law of God, it becomes no less Divine, nor 
any more human, on that account. But, perhaps, the au- 
thor explains himself. He says these theories regard the 
State as founded on consent: 


“Men agree among themselves to certain regulations to which 
they consent; not because founded on any eternal principles of 
right; but because they agree, and will, by them to abide. From 
this consent, this human will, springs the only authority of law.” 


Had Mr. Boynton reflected upon this subject more pro- 
foundly, he would have discovered that the people of every 
Community, when organising a Government, will consent 
to no other Jaws than those which they believe “founded 
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258 DOCTRINE OF CONSENT. 


on the eternal principles of right.” Man, in the abstract. 
is honest, and will not vote for a law which he knows ty 
be unjust. He would enact no other than Divine laws. 
were he able to discover and appreciate them in every 
respect. The fault with him is, that his knowledge is too 
limited, his perceptions too contracted. 

But the theories which recognise these principles, the 
Lecturer considers false, and the bane of human well-being. 
Can he tell us how Government can be organised in any 
other manner? As long as what is commonly called Goy- 
ernment exists, it must exist because men agree that it 
shall exist; and it will be truthful according to the mental 
condition of the governed. But, in the abstract, these 
theories are false, so far as they regard consent as the sole 
authority of law; for every true law—which is Natura! 
law—carries with it an omnipotence of authority. For 
every violation it will invariably inflict its penalty, and no 
will of man can stay it, or mitigate its severity. God is 
the administrator of all law, and he neither pardons crime 
norcommutes punishment. He is unchangeable, and man 
may know upon what to depend when he violates His 
laws. But the authority of law, as administered by man, 
is based on consent; for the people have agreed that the 
President shall execute the laws of the Nation, and the 
Governor those of the State ; and without such agreement, 
no one could be hung for murder, or incarcerated for un- 
lawfully taking his neighbour’s goods. The sole duty o/ 
Legislators is, to discover, as far as possible, the laws o! 
Nature, which are applicable to human government, and 
as far as necessary for the preservation of society, enact 
and enforce them—not by their own authority, but on that 
of the Eternal Law-giver. 

Perhaps the Lecturer will be better understood in an- 
other passage: 


«‘ But while the plan of the universe remains unchanged; while 
we, as members of creation’s body, are bound by the original con- 
ditions of our being; until He, who inhabiteth eternity, divesis 
Himself of His attributes, we shall find it wisest, and most safe, 10 
consider the foundations of a State as resting ultimately on Jehovah, 
and the authority of law as derived from the Creater and not from 
the creature. The Bible does no more than unite with man’s 
moral sense, when it declares that the final ground and sanction of 
all law are found in the spiritual and the unseen, the changeless 
and the eternal.” 
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But Jehovah must be known, before the foundation of a 
State can be determined. Who will enable man to com- 
prehend the Infinite God? All knowledge of Him depends 
upon the degree to which man develops himself; the great- 
er he becomes by purity and knowledge, the more will he 
know of God; and as man will agree to such laws as he 
thinks right, as Jehovah is the fountain of right, and as 
man’s apprehension of Him depends upon his develop- 
ment, it follows that there is but little more than a stone’s 
throw, between the theory which builds Government upon 
consent, and that which rests it “ultimately on J lait 

After speaking of the necessity of Religious sanctions, 
in order that the law may be duly respected, and the dig- 
nity of the individual more regarded, in all of which | 
most heartily concur, the Lecturer says: 


“The conclusion, then, is short and clear. These two ideas, 
the true dignity of man, and the true majesty of law, can never be 
realised and acted upon, except in a State where every institution 
springs out of, and every measure is directed by, an all-pervading 
and controlling evangelical faith in the spiritual and the unseen.” 


The phrase “ evangelical faith,” is what I wish to look 
ata moment. If the author means by “evangelical,” ac- 
cording to the doctrines of Christ, 1 entirely agree with 
him ; but if he intends the orthodox understanding of those 
doctrines, then I must enter my opinion against his: that 
an “all-pervading and controlling evangelical faith” would 
be disastrous to any State. It is necessarily a faith that 
opposes progress; it always has been such, and will con- 
tinue to be, until the human mind shall be free and devote 
itself to Truth alone. Catholicism was once the orthodoxy 
of Europe, and Huss, and Luther, and Wickliff, and Calvin, 
were heretics, and their teachings heterodox. Time has 
— them to have advanced a step in the cause of 

ruth, and their followers are now the orthodoxy of our 
Country. They hold the “evangelical faith,’ and their 
doctors hail it as the only faith by which the world can be 
regenerated. Now, the truth is, the evangelical faith, like 
every other, is good for its day; but that day must have 
an end, else Hope must fly away, and man despair of at- 
taining a greater earthly good. Knowledge of Truth is 
progressive, and Mr. Boynton should not claim for Evan- 
gelism all the Truth there is between nothing and Infinity. 
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260 GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION. 


Man has but just begun to explore the “spiritual and the 
unseen,” and all the present creeds and sectarian philoso- 
phies, though adapted to the mass of mankind in their 
present condition, fall infinitely below what his mind wi|| 
require in the future stages of its development. 

Perhaps Mr. Boynton would say here, that “evangelical! 
faith” must be judged by the Bible; and if it conforms 
therewith, it must be the faith for man in every stage of 
his progress. But who shall say it is taught in the Bible? 
Men have, in different ages, and at present, in different 
localities, various understandings of the Scripture. Which 
is right? No; if the Bible contain Truth adapted to man 
now, henceforward and forever, it follows that it will be 
understood more and more perfectly, as man shall assimi- 
late more and more to the character of the Perfect One. 
Let no one, then, attempt to prescribe a faith for a single 
soul of man, for it may be the province of that soul to 
reach beyond the aspirations of his would-be-master’s 
mind, and gather treasures new and startling to him. 

But let me recur again to the Lecture: 


“| have nothing to do here with sects or creeds. I speak of a 
pervading religious sentiment, as opposed to infidelity; and | pre- 
sent for your consideration this fact, which rests not on the teach- 
ings of sects or creeds, but springs from the very nature of things: 
the being of God and the nature of man—viz: That form of gov- 
ernment alone is fitted to human nature, where the religious seni- 
ment is the spirit of law, and where the forms of government ar: 
simply the body with which the beautiful spirit of religion invesis 
herself. Such a State leans with one hand upon God for suppor, 
and reaches out the other to comfort, instruct, and ennoble man. 
While she wields through law the awful authority of the Highes, 
she recognises in every man a creature of God, whom no one must 
overlook, or despise, or oppress; because God made him, and he 
bears His image; because he holds in his bosom a germ whose un- 
foldings are in eternity, and because the Son of God came down 
for his redemption.” 


Again: 


“1 do not believe that any effect in the physical world is more 
certain to follow its cause, than that our national mind will abandon 
its present station, and pass over, either to lay itself and goverr- 
ment at the feet of Rome, or, on the other hand, to yield itself to the 
power of a truly Catholic and Evangelical faith, so that not only 
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the individual heart, but the whole action of the S:ate, shall be 
baptised by a pure religious sentiment.” 


[ think a surrender to either of these systems of faith, 
would be deplorable. The truth is, both must pass away 
with the things that were. A Religon above them all, 
recognising God as the only rightful dictator to man, and 
including all humanity in one common brotherhood, must 
prevail, before man shall consummate his Earthly Destiny. 
A time is coming when Faith shall die, and knowledge, 
beaming in beauty on her ruins, shall expel from the 
human mind all darkness and all doubt. 

But Mr. Boynton believes that our national mind will 
not “lay itself at the feet of Rome.” He thinks “ Evan- 
gelical faith” will triumph, and our Country 


“Will hold up to a delighted world, a new feature in the history 
of man, @ new instrument in the renovation of society; free insti- 
wtions working in full subservience, not to a church, but to the 
spirit of a true religion. This, man never yet has seen. In this, 
is the only hope of the nations, and this great and final trial is to 
be ushered in, I think, by our own country.” 


With these ideas, the Lecturer closes the discussion of 
his first “ characteristic” of the New Era which our Coun- 
try is to herald. The reader will doubtless ask with me, 
what is there so extraordinary in the Era spoken of with 
such a flourish, if its leading characteristic amounts to no 
more than Mr. Boynton has made of it? The sum of it 
all is, that our government is to be imbued with a True 
Evangelical Religion. What Government has ever attain- 
ed the common age of manhood, without resting on Re- 
ligion for its basis? There is no Nation, described in the 
chronicles of Time, but has been embued with a religious 
spirit; the most barbarous, as well as the most enlighented, 
have by it been controlled: the only difference being, that 
ithas been more or less pure, according to the degree of 
Development that has characterised the people. As man 
progresses, he imbibes a purer religious spirit; and our 
government is, and will be, however perfect it may be- 
come, but the outgrowth of mind, advanced beyond any 
former period. In this respect, every Government among 
civilised men has been the Herald of a New Era; and if 
we look at the ection of the organic law of a State, 
Wisconsin and Iowa can be said to herald a new Era. 
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262 MAJESTY OF LAW. 
Mr. Boynton has failed to tell us the nature of that 
“theory of Government,” which is to characterise the New 
Era, which our Country is to herald. He has simply said. 
that it is to recognise an Evangelical religious spirit, which 
will lead to a due regard to the dignity of the individua| 
man, and the majesty and sacredness of Law. He jx 
probably aware, that our Government was born, cradled 
and ae in this spirit; and that the Government of 
Great Britain itself, is, perhaps, much more completely 
controlled by Evangelical faith. I fail to discover, from 
this discourse, how or when our people are to bow more 
reverently to the “majesty and sacredness of Law.” Cer. 
tainly the past seventy years of our history, do not indi- 
cate an extraordinary submissiveness to law; for the peo- 
ple have settled the determination to set at defiance al! 
laws which do not please them. Scarcely a single portion 
of this vast Country, has escaped the desecration of Mob 
violence. Judge Lynch sits majestically above all Courts 
and Legislatures, and to him the people appeal, whenever 
a law strikes too deeply at their vices and prejudices. |{ 
our Country is the Herald of any thing new under the sun, 
it is the theory that the Liberty of speech and of the Pres 
shall be held inviolate; and yet, the practice of the peo- 
ple gives the lie to their professions, and they trample 
ruthlessly upon these sacred rights. How many presses 
have been sacked and scattered to the winds, during the 
last half century? And how many honest enquirers after 
Truth, have been proscribed, and as good as exiled from 
friends, kindred and home, because they could not advo- 
cate popular doctrines? It may be said that our laws do 
not force any of these oppressions; they do not prevent 
them ; and, moreover, what are laws, unless they are writ: 
ten in the hearts of the people, and of what use is a new 
theory of Government, unless the people are thoroughly 
imbued with its spirit ? 

Here, then, we come to something of more consequence 
than theories of Government constitutions and laws, name- 
ly, the development of the mind. This must precede every 
thing better in Government, Literature and Art; and | be- 
lieve our Country is the Herald of a New Era in mental 
progress. The sentiment is becoming very general, that 
no reform can be expected from any other source, than 
from a higher mental position which the people may attain. 
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As the general mind improves, Government and law will 
improve, until they shall be rendered useless—that is, 
when man shall reach that proud elevation, where he can 
bow implicitly to the laws of Nature, and look above and 
beyond the “majesty and sacredness” of human enact- 
ments. Then will each be a law unto himself, and the 
glad requiem of forceful Government shall be sung. 

Inasmuch, then, as Development lies at the basis of all 
improvement in the condition of man, Mr. Boynton would 
have appeared to sound his theme with a longer line, 
had he made Development the first characteristic of the 
New Era. 

But secondly. Our Country is to herald a New Era in 
Literature. Not till Development is carried to a far great- 
er extent than we now can boast. Before this can be, 
mental progress must be made the great object of life with 
our people; and they must be so situated, that they can 
get the “Staff of Life,” and yet have time and means for 
the cultivation of their nobler being. In the present state 
of things, I must contend, that the prospect is less favour- 
able for this New Era in Literature, than was that of the 
New Era which Britain introduced to the world. She had, 
as she still has, (a curse,) a class who are able to support 
a gentlemanly leisure, cultivate the mind, and patronise 
the products of Genius. Here, every one is thrown upon 
his own resources, and he must devote his best energies to 
the acquisition of life-pabulum. However capable and 
desirous a poor young man may be, to bless the world and 
honour his Country with his mental toil, he must look to 
something else for a permanent subsistence; and after 
having played the game of the world long enough to amass 
a competence, he is rendered unfit for great mental effort, 
and consequently the accumulation of wealth becomes the 
burden of his daily thoughts and nightly dreams. 

The prosperity of Literature is, in this country, more 
dependent upon the mass of the people, than it has been 
in any other country, at any time. Support of Literature 
and Art must come from the mass, and they will not yield 
it until they become much more refined and elevated. 
They must put off the old man, and put on the new; they 
must hate those things they now love, and love those things 
they now hate, before this New Era can beam on our 
Country. 
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264 OUR PATCH-WORK LITERATURE. 
But, perhaps, I had better confine myself roore to the 
Lecture. Mr. Boynton says, our Literature and Art “must 
be a true outward expression of the national soul, moulded 
and coloured by all the peculiar features of our position.” 


“Our country must not be a mere copyist of the faults or exce'- 
lencies of other lands. Our literature must not be a huge scrap 
book, into which are pasted clippings from Europe. Our national 
voice must not be merely the muttered, inarticulate echo of the 
strong men of other climes: it must be a voice in itself, ringing 
clearly out from the deep, strong American bosom. It shall be a 
commanding, startling, original note; struck freshly out from the 
harp strings of the human soul, and finding a response in the uni- 
versal spirit of man. 

“Very much would | prefer that our literature should appear 
even in the guise of the awkward, speculating, guessing, but still 
original, strong minded American Yankee, than to see it mincing 
in the costume of a London dandy. I would rather see it, if need 
be, showing the wild, rough strength, the naturalness and fervor of 
the extreme West, equally prepared to liquor with a stranger or to 
fight him, than to see it clad in the gay but filthy garments of the 
saloons of Paris. Nay, more—much as every right mind abhors 
and detests such things, I would sooner behold our literature hold- 
ing in one hand the murderous bowie-knife, and in the other the 
pistol of the duellist, than to see her ladened with the foul secrets 
of a London hell, or the gaming houses of Paris.’’ 


Again, after speaking of military glory, which has here- 
tofore deluded mankind, he says: 


‘Such greatness belongs to the past. The present and the future, 
demand an intellectual and moral grandeur. The new era which 
is now beginning, is to be regulated by the power of the soul. 
America, then, must throw her influence over the Earth, not by 
hugeness of dimensions; not by armies or fortifications, nor by al 
physical powers combined. She is to be great, if at all, by the 
living power of thought. She must cast over the nations the most 
potent of all enchantments, the resistless spell of mind. If any 
thing American is to possess and hold the future, it must be the 
great free thought of the Americo-Saron soul. Nor will it be suf: 
ficient that our national intellect should walk the earth with the 
huge rough form and strength of a Cyclop. It is not thus we are 
to fulfil our mission in moulding the destinies of man. Those 
mighty energies which are now expended upon lower objects of 
pursuit, must be devoted to literature and the fine arts, until the 
whole nation becomes enamored of the spirit of beauty, and learns 
to recognise traces of the Divinity in all that is good and all that is 
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fair. If 1 mistake not, there is a fourfold foundation upon which 
we may rear a hope, that our literature and art will yet stand out 
in bold and beautiful distinctness from all that man has yet achieved. 

“ The peculiarity of our Scenery. 

“ The Individuality of the American Mind. 

“The Influence of our National History. 

“ An earnest Religious Sentiment acting in unison with Demo- 
cratic Institutions.”’ 


Mr. Boynton thinks, that because our country can boast 
of the largest lakes, the longest rivers, the highest moun- 
tains, the widest prairies, the most majestic forests, and the 
grandest cataracts, therefore, the American mind is to be 
of tremendous proportions. Scenery is doubtless a pow- 
erful aid to mental development, but it was of little worth 
to the Indian, 


“ 


—_—_—_—— Whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind;”’ 


Showing that something else is necessarily prerequisite— 
viz., a true Education. 

With regard to the second point, Mr. Boynton thinks 
“the genuine American mind is a new thing under the 
sun, an original development of the human soul.” 


“| presume that neither a full-blooded New England Yankee, 
nor a genuine six-feet-two specimen from the Far-west, was ever 
supposed by a sane man, to have originated any where but in the 
United States. Probably no European, looking upon either for the 
first time, would say, I think I have seen you before. He would 
perceive at a glance that he had fallen in with a new variety of the 
human race. But the same great elements lie at the basis of both 
Eastern and Western character. The backwoodsman is a New- 
Englander in an expanded form. He is simply a magnified Yan- 
kee. The Western man, in his luxuriance, has outgrown the 
original pattern, has escaped from the rigid Eastern mould, and has 
put on the summer smile of the prairie, the wild freedom of the 
woods, the breadth of the ocean lake, the depth and strength of 
the giant river. I have mentioned these extremes, for the purpose 
of clearly indicating what I mean by American mind. It is by no 
means confined to the East or West. Itisa national element, 
strong, earnest, and original.” 


But I will close with two more quotations. 


“Nothing truly great, nothing which stands fast moored amid the 
flow of ages, has ever been wrought, except by the power of a 
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faith which links us to an unseen but nobler world. To illustrate 
this idea, let me remind you of a well known fact. No two races 
of men, have ever lived and acted under the influence of such a 
profound religious sentiment as the Greeks and the Hebrews. [n 
either nation, the soul held by faith communion with invisible 
things. It walked among the more beautiful creations of a higher 
world. It associated with beings more excellent than man, and on 
the common principles of association, the earthly put on, in some 
degree, the image of the spiritual. In this, we have the explana. 
tion of the fact that the literature and art of Athens, and the litera. 
ture of Judea, stand apart in the history of man—the wonder and 
glory of earth. They were but the outward expression of the re- 
ligious sentiment that pervaded and quickened the soul.” * * 


“Yankee Doodle has done more to give us a national sentiment 
than all the Fourth of July orations, however excellent, ever spo- 
ken. In our country, so exposed to influences that make the past 
grow dim, our whole land should be a museum of works of an, 
illustrating our national history, and stamping in upon all minds 
the story of Freedom and the principles of the Fathers. The 
noble and the brave of America, the long line of our mighty dead, 
where do they rest, and how are they honored? Let the wretched 
crumbling little pile of poor bricks over Lawrence, in New York, 
answer to our shame. On how many battle fields are those men 
mouldering, who, by their blood have made us what we are, and 
not even the rudest and cheapest monument tells us where that tide 
of battle rolled which swept the oppressor away, or where our 
heroes sleep. A rough board, like a cake and beer sign, is the na- 
tional monument at Saratoga, and the place is already in dispute 
where the Lion banner was furled. In the burying yard of Plats- 
burg, there is a group of little grave stones, such as are commonly 
placed over the tombs of small children, and in approaching them, 
one naturally fancies that some epidemic has swept away a com- 
pany of infants. What, then, are our teelings when informed that 
these are the monuments of the officers who fell on the decks of 
McDonough’s ships, and the officers who died by the banner of 
Macomb. Where are the statues, and the paintings, and the monv- 
ments, which by preserving in the memory of a whole people our 
great and noble men, would also serve to reproduce their charac- 
ters, perpetuate their principles, and beget a true, strong, and gene- 
ral love for our own? Where are the illustrations of our nation’s 
rise, struggle, and victory; a sight of which would quicken the 
great pulses of the national heart? Without these we shall scarcely 
beget or preserve a real nationality of feeling, break the power of 
foreign attachments, or blend our populatian into one. Foor all this. 
we need an American school of art worthy of ourselves; the her- 
ald of a coming age.” 





BEAUTIFUL "OEM. 


Art. XLVI.—THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. 


BY MRS. SARAH T. BOLTON. 


] dreamed that | saw on the fair brow of heaven, 
The star-jeweled veil of a midsummer even; 

I looked, and, as quick as a meteor’s birth, 

A beautiful Spirit descended to earth. 


Her brow wore a halo of light, and her eye 

Was bright as the stars, and as blue as the sky. 
Her low, silvery voice trembled soft as a spell, 
To the innermost chords of the heart, as it fell. 


One hand held a banner inscribed with “ acconp”’— 
The other, the glorious Word of the Lord. 

Then, softly, the beautiful vision did glide 

To the palace a rich man had reared in his pride. 


Through curtains of crimson the sun’s mellow beam 
Fell, soft as the tremulous light of a dream, 

On all that was gorgeous in nature and art; 

On all that could gladden the eye or the heart. 


The rich man was clad in fine purple and gold; 
The wealth in his coffers might never be told; 
The brows of the servants that waited around 


Grew bright when he smiled, and grew pale when he frowned. 


Then did that proud nobleman tremble and start, 

As the bright Spirit whispered these words to his heart, 

* If thou would’st have wealth when life’s journey is o’er. 
Sell all that thou hast, and divide with the poor.” 


She stood in the cell, where the death-breathing air 
Was rife with the groans of the prisoner’s despair, 
As sadly he looked through the long lapse of time 
To days when his soul was unstained by a crime. 


She pointed away to his Father above; 

She soothed him in accents of pity and love, 
And said, as she severed the links of his chain, 
“ Thy sins are forgiven, transgress not again.”’ 
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She came in her strength, and the gal!ows that stood 
For ages, all reeking and blackened with blood, 
Like a lightning-scared fiend, pointing up to the sky, 
Fell prostrate to earth, at the glance of her eye. 


She spoke! Old earth heard, and her pulses were still : 
**God’s holy commandment forbiddeth to kill.” 

That Spirit of Beauty, that Spirit of Might 

Went forth, till the earth was illumed with her light. 


The strong one relenting, was fain to restore 

The spoil he had wrenched from the hand of the poor: 
Injustice, Oppression and Wrong fled away, 

Before the pure light of millennial day. 


The turbulent billows of faction grew calm ; 

The lion laid down in the fold with the lamb; 

The ploughshare was forged from the sabre and sword, 
And the mighty bowed down to the sway of the Lord. 


The heathen, with joy, cast his idols away, 

And knelt ’neath his own vine and fig tree to pray. 
By every kindred, and nation, and tongue, 

Glad anthems of praise to Jehovah were sung. 


Art. XLVII.— ee — PHILOSO- 


BY J. P. CORNELL, ESQ. 


Tuere is, perhaps, no greater obstruction in the way of 
human progression, than the prevailing disposition among 
the various teachers of Religion, Morality, and Philosophy, 
to theorise, moralise, and even dogmatise, upon subjects, 
concerning which, as a whole, they have no positive, de- 
finite, practical knowledge. Their investigations are con- 
fined to particular departments, in the extensive fields of 
mental research. Their vision extends along certain long 
frequented avenues, and, with a few exceptions, they dare 
not venture from the beaten track, into the beautiful and 
boundless fields of Nature every where spread out around 
them. The teacher of Religion, with a single book in his 
hand, and a creed drawn therefrom, bearing the sanction 
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of his fathers, from “time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary,” turns his back upon the 
world, and, exclaiming with the wise man of old, “all is 
vanity,” endeavours by the aid of Divine Revelation, here- 
tofore, as he is taught to believe, mysteriously, nay, even 
miraculously, vouchsafed to the race of man, and now 
contained in that single book and no where else ; and, by 
this guidance alone, to ascertain the will of his Maker con- 
cerning mankind, and the duties and obligations devolving 
upon them here, in order to prepare them for the enjoy- 
ment of happiness hereafter; forgetting, as we shall ven- 
ture to assert, that the God of Religion is the God of 
Morality, and Philosophy also; and that a correct under- 
standing of the one, includes an equally correct under- 
standing of the others. The Moralist plunges into the 
wide sea of metaphysics, irrespective alike of Religion 
and that branch of Philosophy which pertains to the in- 
strumentality, through and by which mind is manifested 
externally, and the material world, in which that instru- 
mentality dwells; and in the depths of this mystic, shore- 
less, bottomless sea, to which, if we could give locality or 
limits at all, we should assign a place between the spirit- 
ual and the material world; and in this sea alone he 
searches for all the treasures of Mental and Moral Philos- 
ophy, failing to recognise the important fact, that a correct 
understanding of Moral Philosophy presupposes an equal- 
ly correct understanding of our spiritual nature and its 
material manifestations. 

The teacher of Natural Philosophy—and under this head, 
for the sake of brevity, we include all who investigate 
physical nature—pushes his inquiries into the various de- 
partments of the material creation, regardless of Religion 
and Morality. He examines the earth, and can talk learn- 
edly and eloquently about its original chaotic state, and 
the process and progress of its subsequent formation. He 
will turn over, one by one, the rocky leaves of this ponder- 
vus volume of Nature, and show you the strong legible and 
unmistakable characters in which transpiring events have 
been chronicled. He will read of the primary, secondary 
and tertiary formations ; show you the chrystals, and rubies, 
and diamonds, which so magnificently adorn its adaman- 
tine pages; talk of gases, and liquids, and solids ; of alkalies, 
and oxides, and sulphates; and, waxing warmer with en- 
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thusiasm, he rises still higher and discourses in sublimer 
strains, concerning the sun, and the moon, and the stars— 
their locations, distances, dimensions and motions—and 
shows you why it is that “ one star differs from another star 
in glory ;” and yet, should you ask him what power penned 
that Book, and hung up that glorious sun and moon, and 
sowed that field of glittering stars, made his own mind to 
see, understand and enjoy all this beauty, and grandeur, 
and glory, and to inform you of the relation between the 
Author, the Book, and the Reader, he would be mute. He 
does not know that the book had an author. He has never 
seen his material form. He does not know that the sun, 
and moon, and stars, ever were created. He has no idea 
of God, or Spirit, or Mind, independent of matter. He is 
as exclusive in his knowledge as the Religionist and 
Moralist, and his understanding equally limited. Thus 
are these three great departments of natural science 
sought to be separated, and antagonism and confusion in- 
troduced, when, in fact, they are inseparably connected, 
and when rightly understood, present a symmetrical whole, 
replete with beauty, and order, and harmony. All are in- 
cluded in the laws of Nature, and all comprehended in the 
one word, Science. 

The first class of teachers, above referred to, however, 
place themselves beyond the pale of Science, and draw 
around them a veil of mystery. Their whole Religious 
faith is founded on the belief that the Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible, is a Divine Revelation; 
that this Revelation was a special act of God, entirely in- 
dependent of, and unconnected with natural law, and is 
therefore beyond the reach of human investigation ; that 
this Revelation has been proven to be Divine by prophecy 
and miracle, which phenomena are also beyond the reach 
of human inquiry ; and further, that the christian life is one 
continued miracle, the divine blessing being specially and 
constantly vouchsafed to the true believers, independently 
of the relation between cause and effect. Thus philoso- 
phy is strangled, and the light of Science extinguished, so 
far as it appertains to the investigations of the christian 
faith. In this state of the case, it is no wonder that 
the devotee of Religion should be jealous of the encroach- 
ments of Science, when it seeks to explain to him the rea- 
son of the faith in which he trusts. Take away from him 
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his superstition, his blind belief, and he exclaims, “ye have 
taken away my gods, what have | more?” He is unable 
to connect the truths of the Bible with the truths developed 
by the light of Science, and to perceive that they flow from 
the same great fountain of spirituality. The other class 
of teachers, on the other hand, reject the Bible, and con- 
sequently the christian faith, because it is presented to 
them clouded by such mystery and superstition. “You 
must take it all, or nothing,” say those in authority. “Ifa 
single sentence be rejected, _ virtually reject the whole ; 
and an implicit belief in the Bible is essential to salvation.” 
All who believe in orthodox Christianity, must necessarily 
receive as true the story of the creation of the world in 
six days, the Science of Geology to the contrary notwith- 
standing. ‘They must believe that God made the first man 
of the dust of the ground, and the first woman out of a 
rib taken from the man when asleep. That a serpent 
talked with the woman, and persuaded her to partake of 
fruit from a tree which God had forbidden ; that in conse- 
quence of this transgression, in which the man subsequent- 
ly joined, they were both expelled from their happy home, 
and driven into comparative misery; together with many 
other circumstances of a like marvelous character, all of 
which not only fail to be corroborated, but absolutely 
stand opposed to the government of God, as exhibited in 
the visible creation. 

lam aware that there are some professed Christians, 
and their number is rapidly increasing, who are endeav- 
ouring, in some degree, to do away with the literal sense 
of these passages. They are willing to concede that the 
story of the creation of the world in six days, cannot be 
understood literally ; that the Garden of Eden is intended 
to represent a state of happiness ; that by eating the forbid- 
den fruit, was simply meant the transgression of natural 
law; and a very learned theologian has come to the very 
sage conclusion, that the serpent spoken of was really no 
serpent after all, but a veritable ourang-outang. Such 
liberties, however, are taken by a small number, and are 
looked upon with suspicion by all who are really orthodox. 
lam aware, also, that there are those who believe in the 
whole Bible, but hold the letter thereof in entire subor- 
dination to its spiritual sense. To such, these remarks 
do not directly apply. But to proceed; the believer in the 
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whole Bible, must receive as true the numerous accounts 
given in the old Testament, of the butcheries of one tribe 
or nation by another, with all the accompanying iniquities 
of the most shocking and barbarous character, committed. 
too, in obedience to the positive commands of God; that 
other command of equal authority, “thou shalt not kill,” 
and the peace-breathing precepts of Jesus Christ, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. They must believe, also, that 
David was a man after God’s own heart; whereas the 
history of his life, as there given, shows that he was guilty 
of the most heinous crimes. That Solomon, notwith- 
standing his great wisdom, and his nearness to God, was 
one of the most licentious men of any age, and an unri- 
valled polygamist, traits of character wholly incompatible, 
as shown by the science of anthropology, and confirmed 
by observation and experience, as well as by that other 
direct and positive assertion, “ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” Then, there is the story of Sampson, who 
slew a thousand Philistines with the jaw bone of an ass; 
and when this bloody achievement was completed, he was 
miraculously furnished by the Almighty with water to 
drink, flowing from that same remarkable instrument of 
destruction; his exploit with the foxes and fire-brands, 
among the corn of the same tribe of people ; his wonder- 
ful strength, and the cause of it, all to be received as lite- 
rally true—the common sense of all mankind to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Now, these marvelous stories are 
presented to mankind in the Bible, as the Word of God, 
and their assent to them, as such, positively required, be- 
fore they can be admitted to fellowship with professed 
Christians. Ido not pretend to say, that these identical 
passages, or others, of which there are many in that Book, 
of a like character, are selected and specially presented as 
divine truths ; but they are contained in the book, and the 
whole of that book is declared to be of divine origin, and 
given for the instruction of mankind in the ways of right- 
eousness. If the whole book is true, the parts are true 
also; and if it is necessary to believe that the whole book 
is divinely inspired, there is no escape from recognising 
the inspiration of all its parts. The belief of these parts, 
then, is essential to salvation, according to the position 
taken by professed Christians. Chained down by such sv- 
perstitions, they are unable to trace the character of God 
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in the works of His hands. Every development of science 
must agree with their understanding of the Bible, or it is 
at once rejected, and its discoverer classed with the work- 
ers of iniquity. The truths of nature, presented by the 
philosopher, instead of being tested by experiment and 
scrutinised by reason, are carried by the religionist to his 
only crucible, the Bible; and if it contravenes any of the 
doctrines there contained, his cry is, “away with it, it is the 
work of the Devil!” From that moment investigation with 
him ceases, and opposition commences. Thus the Bible, and 
the Church, so called, which is founded upon it, are almost 
always arrayed against the cause of Human Progression. 
They have been arrayed in justification of almost all man- 
ner of wickedness, and their combined influence is now ar- 
rayed in support of Slavery, Capital Punishment, and that 
other legalised system of wholesale murder, called War. 
The Bible is placed in the hands of the soldier, and he is ex- 
horted to fight valiantly as did the Christian warriors of old. 
The Christian ) Minister accompanies him to the field of 
strife, and on the eve of the conflict, prays to the God of 
battles to assist in the destruction of human life; professing 
at the same time, to be the follower of Him who prayed, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
Let it not be supposed, that I am opposing the truths of 
the Bible, and the Christian religion. I would not reject 
the whole Bible, any more than | would receive it as a 
whole. I am a believer in true Christianity, and I would 
vindicate the character of the Deity, from what I conceive 
to be aspersions, cast upon it either by ignorance or design. 
For while His character remains so beclouded, few, very 
few, of the race of man, will appreciate his divine good- 
ness, or prepare themselves to receive from his bountiful 
hand, the blessings he so freely offers. The point I wish 
distinctly to present, is this: where there is an issue joined, 
between a passage in the Bible and the laws of Nature, 
the former must yield. That which is opposed to Nature, 
is not revelation. God may, and I believe often does, 
reveal to man, knowledge beyond that which he is able to 
acquire otherwise, in the present state of the world; but 
he will not, nay, he cannot, contravene his own laws. 
What parts of the Bible conform to, and what parts oppose, 
natural law, I hold to be legitimate subjects of inquiry. 
Whatever is found in the Bible, of a religious and eleva- 
voL. 1.—18 
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ted character, beyond the reach of Science, as now devel- 
oped, should, by no means, be rejected. We can readily 
appreciate the existence of many phenomena, both spirit- 
ual and physical, the causes of which we are unable to 
comprehend. The known antagonisms are all we would 
reject; and we would determine, by the application of 
the principles of Science, what these antagonisms are. 
No critical reader will pretend that the different books of 
the Bible, as they now stand, were wholly written by their 
reputed authors. It is admitted by theologians, that some, 
if not all of them, have passed through the hands of com- 
pilers, concerning whose characters nothing is now known; 
and that in some of them, at least, interpolations and ad- 
ditions have been made; and it seems to me, that this 
admission breaks the charm of inspiration as to the whole, 
and leaves it open for investigation. 

I would approach the Bible, then, as 1 would approach 
any other book, and apply to it the same rules of criticism. 
I would examine the character of God, as exhibited in 
many passages of the Old Testament, where such attri- 
butes as jealousy, anger, and revenge, are so prominently 
manifested, and compare it with the character of “God 
manifest in the flesh,” as exhibited in the New Testament. 
whose whole life was patience, and kindness, and forgive- 
ness ; whose blessings were pronounced upon the merciful, 
the peace-makers, and the pure in heart; who has con- 
manded, “that ye resist not evil;” “love your enemies; 
bless them that curse you; do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that despitefully use you, and persecute 
you;” and I would judge for myself which is the true 
character. The God who existed in the days of the Old 
Testament, is the same presented in the New; and if the 
characters are incompatible ,which will you choose? God 
is unchangable, His character is always the same. It is 
either the one or the other. It cannot be both. 

The course pursued by the man of Science, who con- 
fines himself to the investigations of the material creation, 
is no less objectionable than that of the Religionist. He. 
too, has taken his position: he has proven the Bible to be 
false; that there is no mind independent of matter, and 
hath “ said in his heart, there is no God.” Propose to him 
to examine, in the light of Science, the subject of Spiritual 
existence, and he repels you. Show him mental phenom- 
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ena, for which he is unable to account, and he wags his 
head incredulously, turns away, and charges you with 
falsehood, deception, or delusion. He will have none of it. 

Such is the present deplorable condition of the world, 
in regard to the great and important subject of Religion, 
Morality, and Philosophy. 

But, lest I should be misapprehended, I will repeat, 
that | know there are some Christians, to whom these re- 
marks do not apply. 1 seek merely to present the subject 
in its general aspect; to show the position of the great 
majority of teachers, who are considered authority upon 
these subjects, and the great masses, who receive their 
teachings. I rejoice, however, in the belief that the state 
of the case is now rapidly changing. A New Era has 
dawned upon the world; the fountains of the great spirit- 
ual deep are broken up, and the light of Truth is flowing 
in from every direction. Organisations, founded in errour 
and superstition, are fast dissolving, and Temples erected 
to the “unknown God,” are crumbling into dust. Many 
are alarmed at this seeming desolation, and look with dis- 
may upon the character of the “ Reformer,” as he was seen 
in the vision of a sublime Prophet of our own day— 


“ All grim and soiled and brown with tan, 
I saw a Strong One, in his wrath, 
Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path.” 


But their fears are groundless, and will soon give way to 
joy. The beam, which they have not yet plucked from 
their own eyes, obscures their vision. Soon they will re- 
gard this same “Strong One,” in the light in which he 
appeared to that Friend of Humanity, upon a closer ac- 
quaintance. 


**T looked: aside the dust cloud rolled— 
The Waster seemed the Builder too; 
Upspringing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New. 


“Twas but the ruin of the bad— 
The wasting of the wrong and ill; 
Whate’er of good the old time had 
Was living still. 
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“Calm grew the brows of him I| feared; 
The frown which awed me passed away, 
And left behind a smile which cheered 
Like breaking Day.” 

I trust they may soon be able to realise, that the promised 
day of millennial glory, so long looked for, and so ardently 
desired, by every true friend of God and Humanity, is just 
at hand; and that Christianity, now as houseless, and 
homeless, and friendless, as its great Founder, when he 
dwelt among men in physical form, shall find a dwelling 
place in a temple of Truth, dedicated to the living and 
true God, within whose courts, and before whose altars, 
all mankind shall worship in purity of heart. Let it, how- 
ever, always be borne in mind, that this holy and happy 
state is to be obtained only by a knowledge of the Lord; 
that is, by understanding His laws, and the relation we 
sustain to Him and them, and strictly conforming to them. 
Thus may we exercise a living faith, and enjoy the full 
fruition of righteousness, goodness, and truth. This know|- 
edge can be obtained in no other way, than by right hv- 
man action. God works by means. He has spread out his 
bounties with a liberal hand, and invited all to partake of 
them freely ; the only condition imposed is, that they shall 
prepare themselves to appreciate and enjoy them ; in other 
words, that they shall avail themselves of the salutary in- 
fluences of His laws, to obtain human freedom, the fulness 
of which, is harmony with God. 

The laws of God, then, whether relating to our spiritual 
or physical being, must be understood. These laws exist 
in Nature, independently of revelation. Revelation does 
not include creation. If we are in doubt, as to what is 
the true revelation, as contained in the Bible, or elsewhere, 
we must seek it in Nature ; and when we find it there, we 
shall no longer doubt. If God has revealed truth to man 
at all, he has done it in accordance with the regular laws of 
mind. These laws are the same now that they ever were. 
They are written, not in that ponderous volume of Physical 
Nature, which is merely introductory, but in that other still 
more glorious book of Spiritual Nature, whose pages are 
resplendent with the Wisdom of heaven, written in charac- 
ters of living light from the throne of Omnipotence. This 
is the Book from which the good men of old learned their 
wisdom. God has never closed it to men; but they have 
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transgressed the laws of their being, and brought upon 
themselves mental blindness, as a necessary consequence ; 
and now, with their sightless eye-balls turned upward, 
they are afflicting themselves, and calling upon God to 
restore them by miraculous power. But they may con- 
tinue to cry as loudly, and afflict themselves as painfully, 
as did the prophets of Baal, still their cries cannot be 
heard—their prayers cannot be answered. The only cure 
is to be found, in returning to obedience to the laws which 
they have broken. These laws are not arbitrary; they 
exist in Nature, and appertain to the physical as well as 
the mental constitution. For a further exposition of this 
proposition, see Herald of Truth, No. 2, Art. xxiii. 

he true Church, as I understand it, has now no visible 
form—no material manifestation. This form has yet to be 
organised, It will grow up anatural production. Christi- 
anity, as the soul, will elaborate around itself a body, pure 
as its own essence, and adapted to allits wants. This 
body will constitute the visible Church. It will be foun- 
ded upon a rock, and every stone of this magnificent 
building, will be a living stone. In fine, it will be the 
unitising and harmonising of the whole race of man, into 
an universal Brotherhood, based upon the immutable laws 
of God—the true state of society, so beautifully prefigured 
in the saying of Jesus Christ, “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches.” To this end, then, should the efforts of every 
true friend of humanity be directed; and with kindness, 
calmness, firmness, and perseverance, irrespective of op- 
posing influences, he should press boldly forward in the 
great cause of human regeneration. 

If, then, the teachers of Religion, Morality, and Philoso- 
phy, who now stand so prominently before the people, and 
have so strong a hold upon their confidence, could only be 
persuaded to unite all their efforts, in a harmonious inves- 
tigation of truth, without reference to party, or sect, or 
creed, and honestly yield to its dictates, when known, in- 
stead of continuing in their present isolated and antago- 
nistic relations, such unity would be a happy prelude to 
the angel’s song, which would speedily be sung throughout 
the whole earth, “Glory to God in the highest, peace on 
earth and good will toward men.” 

If any one should be pained, at the liberty I have taken 
with the Bible, I have only to say, that I have spoken my 
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honest convictions, under a sense of duty. I cannot cop. 
sent to be recognised as a believer in that Religion, which 
is made to sanction such iniquities as thoseto which I have 
referred. I cannot believe that the character, which ne. 
cessarily, to my mind, attaches to the Deity, in view o/ 
the truthfulness of such passages as I have indicated, \ 
consistent with his divine attributes; nor can I| in any way 
conceive, that such wickedness as is laid to the charge o{ 
such men as David and Solomon, and many others, whom 
I believe to have been the very best men that ever lived 
in any age, is at all compatible with Godliness. Such 
charges, I believe, are interpolations, and true Christianity 
must reject them. 


Art. XLVIII.—ORPHAN GIRL’S SONG. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


My heart shall rest where greenly flow 
The willows o’er the meadow— 
The fever of this burning brow, 
Be cooled beneath their shadow! 
When summer birds go singing by, 
And sweet rain wakes the blossom, 
My weary hands shall folded lie 
Upon a peaceful bosom! 


When, Nature, shall the night begin 
That morning ne’er displaces, 
And I be calmly folded in 
Thy long and still embraces? 
Dearer than to the Arab maid, 
When sands are hotly glowing, 
The deep well and the tented shade, 
Were peace of thy bestowing! 


My soul was once a house of light, 
hose joy might not be spoken; 

But Fancy wore a wing too bright, 
And now, my heart is broken! 

But where the violets darkly bloom, 
And greenly flows the willow— 

Down on the pavement of the tomb, 
There waits a quiet pillow! 
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Arr. XLIX.—A PAPER ON SCIENCE. 


BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


Tuere is scarcely a man who has studied Science—par- 
ticularly that of Chemistry—who has not been necessitated 
to theorise, more or less, during his investigations. In fact, 
there are so many inexplicable phenomena constantly 
transpiring, during the progress of an experiment, that to 
refrain entirely from hypothesis would be next to impos- 
sible, did the investigator possess a mind not of the most 
ordinary capacity. I have often reflected upon the strange 
manner in which the system is affected, when residing in 
the proximity of low marshy grounds. The effect is man- 
ifested in many ways, but, perhaps, not in any one so 
acutely and conclusively as that termed Intermittent Fe- 
vers, or Ague. Why is the system so affected? What is 
the cause of this peculiar sensation of cold and heat alter- 
nately? What is that we call Miasma? We will attempt 
to explain what is Miasma, and its modus operandi upon 
the organisation. We are well aware, that, if we mix with 
some water, to which a little sugar is added, a quantity of 
yeast, that the latter will communicate to the former the 
momentum of its own peculiar change, and the whole soon 

asses into what is termed the Acetous Fermentation. 

he particles of the yeast are in a peculiar state of mo- 
tion, or change, which peculiar state they at once com- 
municate to the fluid; and this motion, once communica- 
ted, continues rapidly from one molecule to another, till 
their former isomeric condition is entirely destroyed. 

If a piece of putrid flesh be placed on a fresh wound, it 
communicates to the part its own motion of decomposition, 
and this progresses rapidly, nor can it be retarded. Mias- 
ma, then, is atoms of decomposed organic matter, floating 
through the air. These minute atoms, when breathed, 
communicate their peculiar change to the blood through 
the lungs. This change is communicated from particle to 
particle of the organism, till the peculiar disease, corres- 
ponding with the decomposed nature of the floating par- 
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ticles, is manifested in the system. Thus we have Ague. 
and other intermittent types of disease, Hydrophobia, 
Small Pox, Measles, and all other contageous diseases, 
That many of these maladies are never manifested twice 
in the same person, may be readily accounted for, by the 
fact, that the peculiar action or change, which the organ- 
ism undergoes while under these diseases, can never take 
place again precisely as it did at first. 

It may be written down as a truth, that if we solicit 
nature constantly, she will, in the end, reveal some of her 
secrets. It must not be expected that investigation will 
be attended with any great success, unless it be carried 
forward with no lack of perseverance, and with conside- 
rable method. These conditions will insure success, if the 
mind be constantly devoted to the objects sought, with 
that abstraction which all investigations require. We 
have conversed, and laboured in the labratory, too, with 
several of the profoundest investigators of the age; and 
they have given utterance to the same opinion, that suc- 
cess depends more upon application than genius, particu- 
larly when applied to the study of the Physical Sciences. 

We have learned, that a young lady of this city—an 
ardent admirer of Chemistry—has been labouring for some 
time past, in the pursuit of that modern “Philosopher's 
Stone,” the chrystalisation of carbon. That this lady has 
been labouring in pursuit of this, we doubt not; but that 
she has attained the object of her pursuit, we do doubt; 
although we believe that the day will arrive, when this 
desideratum will be accomplished. We, too, have spent 
our hours, aye, months, in the enticing pursuit of chrystal- 
ising carbon ; and we flatter ourself, that we have arrived 
at results as near perfection as the aforesaid lady, or any 
other person, not excepting Crosse, unless the lady chem- 
ist has really given carbon its normal chrystalisation. Our 
own investigations give us sufficient encouragement. to 
continue them, with a hope that we will ultimately succeed. 

Agreeably to the above remark, if one continues to fol- 
low a systematic course of experiment, success will prob- 
ably reward his exertions; but it must be borne in mind, 
that collateral suggestions are really of as much value, as 
those directly tending to the object of research. Some of 
the most wonderful, as well as most valuable, discoveries 
of the age, are the result of collateral suggestions ; or have 
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presented themselves indirectly, during the progress of an 
experiment. We have been favoured with some of these, 
while others were the result of direct investigation, aided 
by an inductive course of reasoning. 

You are doubtless aware, that the iron of the blood is 
the carrier of the oxygen throughout the system; that in 
the venous blood, the iron exists in the state of protoxide, 
or in one degree of oxidation; and that in the arterial 
blood, it is in the state of peroxide, or in combination with 
another proportion of oxygen. Therefore, as the iron 
passes, in the form of deci-oxide, into the veins, it parts 
with one proportion of oxygen, and becomes protoxide. 
It occurred to us, that if this theory of Liebig is true, there 
must be a salt of iron, containing a higher degree of oxi- 
dation than that in the veins called sesqui-oxide, or perox- 
ide; for this latter does not part with its oxygen, with suf- 
ficient facility, to answer the purpose which we see con- 
stantly taking place. With this idea, we submitted a salt 
of iron, in combination with chlorate of potash, to a strong 
heat in a crucible; and the result was, a salt of iron of 
still higher oxidation than the peroxide of chemists. This 
salt behaves as we would expect, when surcharged with 
oxygen in the blood, and is doubtless that salt. When 
dropped in water, it readily yields pure oxygen, and the 
solution is that bright scarlet which we observe in the ar- 
terial blood. Lately, we have seen a statement, that this 
salt of iron has been discovered in France ; but the process 
for obtaining it differs from ours. 

We feel much inclined to continue the description of 
several other new and strange things, which we have had 
the fortune, in soliciting, to obtain from Mother Nature ; 
but we fear that we may suffer the imputation of egotism, 
by some hypercritic, should we proceed to describe them. 
We are yet but on the threshold of science, while the won- 
ders of vast discoveries are to be known; and it behoves 
us to persevere, if we would see the most wonderful, e’er 
- saewis we would enter within the portals of the great 

emple. 

There has been no discovery, of modern times, so beau- 
tiful as that of Photography ; and, perhaps, no one of which 
we know so little respecting the modus operandi, or cause, 
of the production of the image. The general theory is, 
that the silver salt formed upon the surface of the plate, is 






































































































































282 PHOTOGRAPHY. 
acted upon by light, and that the light parts of the picture 
is an amalgam of mercury, or a compound of the mercury 
and the silver salt. We are, perhaps, after all, as muc 
indebted to Mr. Hawkins, Daguereotype artist of this city, 
as any other person, for many valuable observations upon 
this subject. That the lights of the picture are mercury, is 
not true, for the moment that the volatilised metal reaches 
the plate, the picture is destroyed. It was discovered by 
Herschell, but a short time ago, that, accompanying the 
Thermal rays, there were others, which he termed the Par- 
athermic; and subsequent experiments have proved, that 
these parathermic rays are the real picture producers ; and 
that they possess no illuminating properties whatever, but 
are mingled plentifully with those of light and heat, and, 
as their name denotes, with the latter particularly. lf 
these experiments be correctly true, these beautiful pictures 
should be produced without the aid of light, and probably 
this will be attained soon. That mercury volatilised upon 
the plate, produces the lights of the picture, as we said 
above, cannot be true; for several other metals, when 
heated beneath the excited plate, under the conditions of 
mercury, produce a picture equally as beautiful ; and, also, 
when the camera is heated by means of the introduction 
of a hot iron, the time of sitting of the patient is much 
abridged. This proves that there must be developed from 
the mercury, during the appearance of the image, a some- 
thing—undiscovered rays ?—which, acting upon the excited 
double salt, brings forth the image. 

That the age is advancing rapidly, no person will pre- 
tend todeny. Scarcely a day passes, that we do not hear 
of some new and wondrous discovery, or invention. Our 
wonder respecting the marvels of the magnetic telegraph 
is scarcely quieted, when it is awakened again by some- 
thing else equally strange. It will not be a great while, 
when we will behold steam, partially, at least, usurped by 
electro-magnetism, or by some other motive power of great 
cheapness. Thus we will go on, continuing to progress; 
in each new step, casting behind us the worn out wonders 
of the Past, and grasping the greater ones of the Future. 
When the day arrives, that we shall, with great facility, 
decompose water, using its constituents for the purpose of 
cheap light and fuel, then will have arrived the day we so 
anxiously anticipate ; the day when the human family will 
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begin to experience the benefits of new discoveries, and 
to bless science. 

When nations learn to settle disputes by arbitration, and 
war will be considered a remnant of barbarism; when 
men learn to govern themselves, then may we look for the 
age when science and the arts will progress, in that pro- 
gression really confering a blessing upon mankind. If we 
look upon a part of our national government, we must 
admit that we are but a step beyond the tenth century ; 
but if we must have war and bloodshed, let us invent in- 
struments and compounds, which may cause vast destruc- 
tion ; for will not this contribute toward preventing wars, 
and lead finally to an uninterrupted peace? There has 
been invented, in this city, a compound, whose force is 
many times that of gun-powder, or gun-cotton either; and 
the inventor has also discovered, that this compound ex- 

lodes instantly if touched by water. Will not this fill a 
aealdiraiese in warfare ? at such a compound has 
been discovered, we can vouch, as we ourself have wit- 
nessed its extraordinary and terrible properties. The cit- 
izens may also witness its properties ere long. That we 
are on the verge of an entirely new era, there is no doubt; 
an era, both in discovery, and the glorious results of a dis- 
passionate and inductive mode of reasoning, which will 
as far surpass all others, termed such, as will its benefits 
redound to the good of all mankind. This era will bring 
forth such psychological discoveries as will, we anticipate, 
release the ever enquiring mind from all doubts and 
troubles, as to this heretofore impracticable subject. Once 
standing upon a firm base, one which is not ever tottering, 
we will progress toward our bright goal with rapid strides. 
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HYMN OF THE TRUE MAN. 


Arr. L.—HYMN OF THE TRUE MAN. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Peace to the True Man’s ashes! Weep for those 
Whose days in old delusions have grown dim ; 
Such lives as his are triumphs, and their close 
An immortality: weep not for him! 








_ As feathers wafted from the eagle’s wings 
Lie bright among the rocks they cannot warm, 

So lie the flowery lays that Genius brings, 
In the cold turf that wraps his honoured form. 













. A practical rebuker of vain strife, 
te lder in deeds than words; from beardless youth 
To the white hairs of age, he made his life 
A beautiful consecration to the Truth. 


Virtue, neglected long, and trampled down, 
Grew stronger in the echo of his name; 
And, shrinking self-condemned beneath his frown, 
The cheek of Harlotry grew red with shame. 


Serene with conscious peace, he strewed his way 
With sweet humanities, the growth of love ; 

Shaping to right, his actions, day by day, 

Faithful to this world, and to that above. 


The ghosts of blind belief and hideous crime, 
Of spirit-broken loves, and hopes betrayed, 
That flit among the broken walls of Time, 
Are by the True Man’s exorcisms laid. 


Blest in his life, who to himself is true, 

And blest his death; for memory, when he dies, 
Comes, with a lover’s eloquence, to renew 

Our faith in manhood’s upward tendencies. 


Weep for the self-abased, and for the slave, 

And for God’s children darkened with the smoke 
Hing Of the red altar; not for him whose grave 
‘4 Is greener than the misletoe of the oak! 


ROYALTY OF GENIUS. 


Arr. LI.—GENIUS. 


BY SCRIBE. 


Wuerever mind in any of its extraordinary manifesta- 
tions has appeared, the world has been ready to pay it, 
at least, the tribute of its wonder. There is a natural 
homage, which men universally pay to that mysterious 
revealer of man to himself—the Man of Genius. What is 
strange, too, is, that we all, with common consent, look 
upon such a one with a species of self-appiause, upon his 
works with a feeling of self-appropriation. We are like 
the throng at a scenic performance, where monarchs, in 
their regalia, fill the scene. The man of titles and the 
man of riches meet and mingle familiarly in the scenes 
with the unnoted foot-boy: for he, too, by virtue of an 
indestructible unity of nature, is more than rich and titled ; 
he is “a thing made for Alexander”—else how could he 
understand what comports with royal speech and action ? 
Kings, nobles, and commons, rich and poor, all confess 
themselves one and transposable, with only the accidental 
lack of unity of place and circumstance. It is so with the 
royalty of Genius: we meet it as with a recognition, in 
some sort, of our own likeness: we mingle in its spirit, 
install ourselves in its place, ascend to its command, and 
half suspect that only some untoward accident has marred 
our title to assume the sceptre and wear the diadem. To 
this perfect community of nature, Genius itself appeals; 
for by this alone it is embalmed for immortality. 

Much has been spoken and written concerning the ec- 
centricities of Genius, and they have even come to be con- 
sidered as its inseparable attendant—Nullum ingenium 
magnum sine mixtura dementia. Genius has been thought 
to appear as those denizens of the sky appear, flashing 
out with their trains of luminous fire, at distant and un- 
booked periods, and then flying off upon some infinite 
hyperbolic curve ; and yet, as the elements of these are 
finally determined, their motions found reducible to law, 
it may be that even Genius is not too erratic for its con- 
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troul, but falls in with the great demands of order and 
sequence. Indeed, what can lie without the province of 
law, but that (if such can be) which lies without the pro- 
vince of the universe? To suppose anything whatever 
exempt from law, is to suppose it to exist contrary to the 
law of existence, which is absurd. 

It is vain, of course, to deny, that Genius is frequently 
singular, and exhibits qualities which contrast strongly 
with the ordinary manifestations of mind. It is, for the 
most part, coupled with an irregular force which seems to 
defy calculation, and transcend ordinary law. Its bias is 
sometimes only an aptitude, a predilection, and again it 
seems to nod towards some loadstone of destiny. Its sin- 
gularities, however, are frequently but forms of weakness; 
and it is well if this be not, in a measure, to compensate 
for its strength. We often see it plume itself for a strong 
flight, and it seems for a time capable of traversing the 
alternate poles of thought; but the moment the prescribed 
latitude, the fated limit, is passed, the waxen pinions fall 
asunder, and Icarus descends. It is never seen, as Milton’s 
spirits, “compact in every part,” but, most frequently, has 
a marked disproportion of faculties, (which is itself weak- 
ness,) and makes such painful aberrations as to suggest 
the idea of chance, or accident, to account for its presence ; 
and the more so, as it hardly knows how to adapt itself to 
the natures contiguous to it, nor how to obey the law of 
their attractions and repulsions. Thus, with its wonderful 
power, it appears amongst us, destitute of the even, bal- 
anced, self-sustaining vigour of confirmed manhood. In 
all this, it may be only the general type of mankind, 
merely the exaggeration of the strength and weakness of 
ordinary men. While, then, it demonstrates that we are 
all “children of the fire,” it shows us the crudity of the 
clay-prison through which the kneading fire is to pierce. 

What is Genius? Are its peculiarities owing to the 
great law of polarity—the love of Nature for positives and 
negatives? 

It would be natural to conclude, from the many conflict- 
ing definitions of Genius, that its nature is difficult to ex- 
press. It is the saying of Dr. Johnson, not quite as re- 
markable for its philosophy as for a certain blunt force in 
which he delighted, that “Genius is general strength, by 
which, if a man possess it, he may walk east as well as 
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west.” Some have been delighted with this discovery, 
but most regard this as one of his many sayings which no 
one feels it incumbent on him to refute, any more than the 
particular moods in which he indulged. No insight is 
hereby given into the intimate nature of Genius: and, be- 
sides, it is incorrect as matter of description. Fox in histo- 
ry, and Grattan in tragedy, are instances of great strength 
mistaking its proper scope. It is not uncommon, also, to 
account for Genius as a sovereign dispensation, as the for- 
tuitous development of latent powers, as the offspring of 
enthusiasm; and, to complete this catalogue, let it not be 
forgotten to name “planetary influence” and “spherical 
predominance.” 

Genius, as contradistinguished from talent, is held to be 
some inherent and inborn power; talent, merely an acqui- 
sition. It is not what was anciently emblemed under the 
notion of Presiding Genius, in that it is not the attendant 
of every human destiny; but implies rare and extraordi- 
nary endowments. Primarily, and indeed, etymologically, 
it is the existence produced, the thing born, and the whole 
is included in the mystery of its birth. It is the product of 
circumstances, the certain effect projected from the region 
of causes, and is the “ gift divine” only as the true course 
of nature always confers divine gifts. Its peculiarities, its 
alternate strength and weakness, are not owing to what 
some are pleased to term the law of polarity; for strength 
nowhere polarises with weakness. Nature makes no reg- 
ular provision for inconsistencies, and, especially, in its 
master-piece, does it seek to produce a complete work of 
harmony, an unbroken circle of strength. 

Perhaps, in explaining man and mental action, too little 
regard has been paid to the specific law of organisation, 
and the vagueness of such explanations may be referable 
thereto. As nature is every where according to the type 
of its organisation, and man is part and parcel of nature, 
it would appear that this general law applies, with equal 
certainty, tohim. There is a principle which flows through 
all natures, and so invests all, according to some law of 
fitness, as to seem as necessary to their constituent natures 
as it is to their general design. The mould and the being, 
though governed by distinct laws, are mutually and coeta- 
neously dependent and correlative. Is not this universally 
true? The ancients were accustomed to speak much of 
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the plastic power, which, we moderns, in the true spirit of 
utilitarianism, are fain to forget for the useful forces. But 
even the mechanical powers, from those which orb the 
world, to those which shoot the spicula of the crystal in its 
bosom, seem to include form and arrangement as necegsa- 
ry to their fulfillment. Wherein is the poetry of form, but 
in the recognition of this fact? Observe this law more 
clearly under the action of the vital forces. It will be 
found, that nature is true to herself, and never prevaricates 
with her children. In every fact she instructs us of a law: 
and in every relation established, she labours to teach an 
eternal truth. She has never been known to organise a 
lion, in order to implant the soft timidity of the lamb; but 
unerringly invests every quality of temper with the form 
suited to its manifestation ; or, rather, the two are mutu- 
ally conditioned by each other. Thus an inseparable com- 
bination is made through all orders of creation, from lower 
to higher; it is present in the torpid life of the zoophyte, 
it is present in the highest processes of thought. Is it not 
probable, that minor differences under the same general 
organisation are referable to minor diversities in respect 
of this? Take, for instance, two peoples, whose physical 
organisations differed widely in certain national respects— 
the Grecians and the Egyptians. The Greek, possessed, 
it is said, of the most perfect physical development ever 
made, the finest texture of brain, creates such a form as 
such a nature might conceive. His painting and sculp- 
ture embodied the very spirit of grace and beauty. Con- 
trasted with the grotesque representations of the wise and 
mystical Egyptian, and the configuration of each seems 
ready to volunteer an explanation; showing the spiritual 
import of a circumstance so apparently external. 

In fine, if nature is admitted to be regular and uniform, 
it will follow, that every departure and distortion, every 
thing below the highest excellence, is the effect of some 
disturbance in its true action. If, now, the human race is: 
found to present greater diversity than pertains to any 
other species existing ; if it constantly ranges in the phys- 
ical, from the “human form divine,” to the human form 
brutish ; in quality of temper, from the fiercest bigot to 
the mildest devotee ; intellectually, from the imbecile tc 
him of the highest intuition; it is obviously not because 
nature has been more heedless of man, but because man 
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has been more heedless of nature. Then, the favoured 
powers of Genius show an approximation towards com- 
plete conformity; its irregularities, which borrow their 
strength of discrepancy from power itself, the measure 
and nature of the deviations from this standard. Genius 
is not, as we are accustomed to consider it, the prodigy, 
the mysterious visitant, the exception to the regular course 
and order ; but is simply the exhibition of “law magnified,” 
and is, therefore, in its measure, the casual representative 
of the true human race. Genius is the revelation, not so 
much to man, as of man. It gives promise of a future 
perfect obedience, in which reasoning shall partake of the 
nature of intuition, and faith of the nature of sight. 


Art. LII.—THE RIGHT VIEW OF MAN AND 
MORALITY. 


BY REV. EDWIN H. NEVIN. 


Mr Eprror: There is an article in the second number of 
your periodical, headed “Social Relations,” which embod- 
ies a sentiment equally hostile to the affirmations of the 
Bible and the testimony of a wide and protracted experi- 
ence. The sentiment is as follows: 


“The truth is, mankind are not so bad, at least, as they have 
been represented. Human Nature has been grossly slandered in 
the Pulpit. She has been brought, by her social relations, to the 
companionship of brutes, and like honest Tray, has got a bad name 
from the company she keeps. She has been abused, and she’s 
sick; but she is’nt naturally ugly. There is not a human being 
but would be happy, if they had been placed in laughing circum- 
stances always.”’ (No. 2, page 124.) 


“God says, in opposition to the writer of this article, 
that the human “heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked ;” and stronger language than this, in 
all probability, has not been uttered from the pulpit. Now, 
let me inquire of the writer of the article above referred 
to, whether the devolopment of individual and collective 
humanity has not fully harmonised with this divine af- 
firmation, reiterated from the pulpit? I presume, that this 

VoL. 1.—19 
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290 MAN THE SOURCE OF EVIL. 


amiable author will be willing to admit, that that class of 
men denominated Priests, must have desperately wicked 
hearts, or they would not be vound “slandering” their 
brethren so “grossly.” Well, are not those persons, also. 
possessed of hearts desperately wicked, who can delibe- 
rately “starve, work down, beat, imprison, and hang their 
fellow beings, for some hereditary or social disease?” We}, 
again, are not those persons desperately wicked, who orig- 
inate and maintain forms of government which oppress, 
enslave, and brutalise their fellow beings? Well, again. 
what are we to think of those who go to war, and leve! 
their muskets at the hearts of their fellow men, and cause 
their life-blood to flow? Certainly, their hearts cannot be 
very good. Well, what are we to think of the pirates, 
who are staining the ocean with the blood of the poor 
stolen Africans, insensible to their agonising shrieks and 
dying groans? How comes it to pass, that about thirty- 
five per cent. of the infants of China, as one of the cor- 
respondents of the Herald of Truth shows, are suffocated 
almost at their first breath; that society there, imposes no 
restraints, and never frowns upon such acts? Oh! how 
does it come, that the world abounds, and always has 
abounded, with traitors, pirates, thieves, burglars, incen- 
diaries, and oppressors of every kind and degree ? 

All the elements that wrong mankind, are found in men 
themselves. God has thrown around them favourable cir- 
cumstances: the beautiful arched heaven hangs above 
them, and the rich green earth is spread out under their 
feet, while around them all nature stands forth decorated 
with inimitable glory. If men are now placed in unfa- 
vourable circumstances, God has not created those circum- 
stances ; they have originated them, and fashioned them, 
themselves. Man is the worst enemy to himself and his 
brother man. The most unfavourable circumstances, have 
sometimes given birth to the greatest and best men, while 
the most favourable circumstances, have proven a curse 
to others. The wide and protracted experience of the 
world harmonises, then, with the solemn affirmation of 
God, when man is declared to be naturally the subject of 
desperate wickedness. 

hose individuals who entertain exalted chimeras of 
their own native goodness, and the goodness of mankind 
around them, give clear and decisive evidence, that they 
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are not thoroughly acquainted with themselves or others. 
if mankind are all naturally good, it is very difficult, in- 
deed, if not altogether impossible, to account for their 
many bad deeds. Away with such shallow and defective 
views of human nature! Let not our ideality content our 
judgment in regard to facts. By such gross misapprehen- 
sions of human nature, we will be diverted from making 
that provision for it which it needs, and which is essen- 
tially necessary in order to its redemption. 

When I recollect, Mr. Editor, that the article which gave 
rise to these remarks, is from the pen of a lady, | feel 
afraid lest my remarks should be considered uncourteous. 
Perhaps, they may not. It was a lady that once before got 
us into difficulty, by giving us advice with respect to moral 
questions; and, therefore, I am unwilling to adopt the 
views of any lady, with regard to a profound moral ques- 
tion, without enquiring into the foundation upon which 
they rest, and the legitimacy of the arguments by which 
they are sustained. 

My philosophy comprehends all truth grounded in ap- 
propriate evidence ; and when individuals attempt to sub- 
vert the truth as it is in Jesus, by trying to tinker up 
human nature, and destroy the virtue of the atonement, 
they do, in my estimation, violate some of the fundamen- 
tal principles of sound philosophy. There is a profound 
philosophy in the whole economy of God’s redeeming 
grace, which needs but to be understood in order to be 
admired. 

I do not like your views in regard to religion and morals,* 
being, in fact, the very same. What you denominate good 
morals, may exist, without the experience of that higher 
life, comprehended and expressed by the term religion. 
The sentiment is often repeated, that after all, the service 
of man is the truest service of God. Now, if this maxim 
mean, that so long as human good is effected, it does not 
signify on what principle it is done, no statement could 
well be more false. Let us look at this point. Here isa 
man who serves the commonwealth from ambition, and 
endeavotrs to merit the good will of his neighbours, that 
he may mount into office. He selects some conspicuous 
utility, labours at it visibly enough, and defends himself 
from the aversion of the few, by surrounding himself with 


* See No. 1, Art. 1. 
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292 A DISTINCTION. 


the plaudits of the many; and if you look at him, busy 
before the face of the community, you will not fail to see 
the manner of his diligence; that in proportion as they 
raise the shout, he prosecutes the work; that when they 
are tired, he grows idle ; and when they can lift their voices 
no higher, and no more can be gained by labouring for 
their good, he either begins to toil in the opposite direction, 
or, throwing down all implements of work, gives himself 
up to strange gambols, and wastes his energies in folly. 

Here is another man, smitten, we will say, with honest 
pity for the degradation and misery of the great mass of 
every civilised society; extremely indignant that all citi- 
zens have neither sufficiency of food or knowledge ; studi- 
ous of the economic causes which interfere with such a 
result; but, unhappily, seeing no further than the mere 
animal and intellectual man. You see him accordingly, 
a benignant, thinking animal; enthusiastically devoted to 
projects for making the life of man comfortable, intelli- 
gent, and clean; primarily impressed with the necessity of 
increasing the productions of the earth, and, therefore, 
secondarily, with the importance of improving man, as the 
producing and consuming instrument; trusting to a pre- 
ternatural development of the physical and rational facul- 
ties to supply some adequate counterfeit of moral order. 
that may look the same from the outside of the heart, 
grounding in personal interest that which should find its 
root and life in moral duty, and really disowning any law 
higher than the collective forces of self-will. To this in- 
dividual, any sentiment above that of obtuse submission. 
in case of accidents, such as fracture and crushing by the 
disordered mechanism of nature, is altogether unmeaning. 
And once, at least, there has been a Christ, not seeking to 
thrust up human nature from below, but to raise it from 
above ; knowing that its earth could produce nothing, ex- 
cept for its pure and spreading heaven; and so coming 
down upon it, as an angel soul from the highest regions of 
the Spirit, speaking seldom to it of its happiness, constantly 
of its holiness; dwelling little on the arrangements, and 
much on the responsibilities, of life; pitying its woes, not 
with mere nervous sympathy, but with god-like and heal- 
ing mercy. 

To which of these, then, do we attribute the loftiest 
character, the most pure and divine life? It is impossible 
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to deny to even the least worthy of them, the praise of 
rendering service to man; but can we say of all of them, 
that there is a service of God? Are they all felt to be 
equally noble and venerable, or do we measure our rever- 
ence for them, by the scale and service of their operation ? 
ls it not, rather, the different principle which is at the root 
of each, that determines the sentiment we cherish toward 
them? There are thoughts and feelings comprehended in 
religion, with which morality, as the term is ordinarily un- 
derstood, has no necessary connection. A devout man 
does his duty better than another, because he sees his 
position more completely ; gazes over the wide field of his 
relations, visible and invisible; exaggerates nothing from 
its proximity, and overlooks nothing from its distance ; but 
with the clear sense of moral proportion, receives from all 
the true impression, and gives to all their appropriate 
affection. It is faith in God, that is the spring of all true 
morality. {Herein the writer admits the doctrine he con- 
troverts.—Ep.] Whenever this begins to die, the outward 
forms of morality cannot survive long. When the doctrine 
is advocated, that the mind is not competent to believe in 
what is above its intellectual grasp, and its own spiritual 
experience, all ground of improvement is at once swept 
away. 

But I have already written more than I had intended. 
That your Herald of Truth may prove to be the means of 
informing the national mind correctly, with regard to all 
the great objects of thought, feeling, and activity, and 
placing the question of human obligation upon its proper 
basis, is the earnest desire of the writer. 


Mr. Vernon, 


Arr. LIII.—TO ONE BORN BLIND. 
BY FRANCIS 8S. OSGOOD. 


Thou walk’st the world in daily night, 
In vain—they gleam in vain for thee— 
The morning on the mountain height, 
The golden sunset on the sea. 
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294 TO ONE BORN BLIND. 


By every rill, that trips away 
In music through the woods to go,— 

In all sweet nooks, where sunbeams play, 
Our flowers by radiant thousands blow,— 


They blow for those, who careless see 
The hourly wonders in their way, 
They bloom for them, but not for thee, 


Whose soul would bless their bright array. 


In vain, in Heaven, the angels bend 
Their airy bow of bloom and light, 

In vain the stars glide forth to lend 
Their luminous beauty to the night: 


But he, whom Nature thus bereaves, 
Is ever Fancy’s favourite child; 
For thee, enchanted dreams she weaves 


Of changeful beauty light and wild. 


For thee she braids her fairy flowers, 
For thee unlocks her gems of light, 

For thee she robes the passing hours 
Like radiant angel-forms in flight: 


And pitying seraphs sent from One, 
Whose smile is still thy spirit’s day, 
Soft round thee sing, “ His will be done,” 
And guide thee on thy faltering way : 


And reverent Love in every heart 
Attunes all voices for thine ear; 

For thou art something set apart 

For all to soothe and all to cheer. 


Thy soul beholds far more than we; 
It walks a purer, lovelier land, 

It sails upon a sunnier sea, 

It looks on skies more calmly grand. 


No shadows from the silent tomb 
Steal thro’ thy world’s enchanted airs; 

Thy flowers in deathless beauty bloom, 

Thy Heaven a fadeless rainbow wears! 
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THE FEW--THE MANY. 


Arr. LIV.—ROMAN LAND LAWS.* 


I propose to pause here, for the purpose of taking ad- 
vantage of the important lessons, taught by the interest- 
ing history, already given, on this subject. The reflecting 
examine the history of man, mainly to be instructed in 
Human Nature; to familiarise themselves with moral 
causes and effects. There cannot be in the moral world, 
more than in the physical, effects without adequate causes; 
which causes are the fountain of action, good or bad; and 
such of them as produce unfavourable effects, must be 
removed, before Virtue and Happiness can prevail on 
earth. To aid in determining these causes, is the chief 
province of History, whose pages are full of the most val- 
uable instruction. 

What, then, are the lessons learned from the history of 
the Roman Land Laws? 

1. The almost irresistible power of the Few, and the 
almost helpless weakness of the Many. Man seems to 
possess a climbing propensity ; that is, a disposition to get 
above the reach of, and dependence upon, the mass of his 
fellow beings. Instead of mingling with, and being one 
in common, with the whole Race—instead of blending 
with the great soul of Humanity, and sympathising deeply 
with her, both in prosperity and adversity—each individual 
seems anxious to climb into a higher seat, where he can be 
distinguished from the world, secured against the contact 
of common men, and defended in his exclusive position. 
This disposition has been, thus far, a prominent character- 
istic of Human Nature, and will remain such, until man 
shall be regenerated, and feel that he can only be happy 
amid the general happiness of his fellow beings. 

But the power of the Few, has ever been opposed to 
the power and good of the Many. Most palpably is this 
seen to be the case with the Romans, as far as the forego- 
ing history describes the spirit that actuated them. Notice 
the Patricians, the Senate, the Aristocracy—how they 
sought to wield the power of the Nation, which consisted in 


* Continued from page 192. 
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296 THE POOR OPPRESSED—A NATION’S FALL. 


money, education, and talent, rather than in numbers, 
courage, and the “strong right arm.” They walled them- 
selves in, and excluded from their holy and august pres- 
ence the common people, the Plebeians. They took ad- 
vantage of the religious superstition of the times, and 
secured the assistance of the gods, by imposing on the 
people the notion that their hands were too profane to 
minister in the Temples; and thus appointed from their 
own number, those who should offer the sacrifices, forete|| 
events, and direct the affairs of State. They came to 
possess most of the soil and property of the Republic, and 
left the mass to tremble in the sterile and thriftless realm 
of poverty. They, the Few, were enabled to overcome 
the Many, in every contest waged by the latter, for bread, 
home and liberty. And, as is taught in the subsequent 
history of Rome, they continued to monopolise the means 
of living; luxuriated on the sweat and servitude of the 
Many, and reveled and reposed in georgeous citadels, built 
upon the tombs of the people, who had struggied on to 
an early death, in execrable ministration to Patrician in- 
dolence, luxury, vice and crime; and at last, having ener- 
vated and destroyed themselves by intemperate indulgence, 
and ruined the mass by insupportable exactions, the Ro- 
man people became the prey of barbarians, and inglori- 
ously sank, to rise no more. 

Notice the condition of the common people—the Plebe- 
ians, during almost ten centuries of Roman glory and de- 
basement—in such ignorance as not to know their own 
highest good—in such numbers as to be unwieldly when 
they attempted to look to their own interests—and so de- 
ficient in self-appreciation as to be subdued by the bribery 
of some of their own household just as they were reaching 
forth to pluck the fruition of Hope. They could only 
move when led by a master of towering thought and com- 
manding talent—and such a master as Cassius and Grac- 
chus arose, after long intervals, to raise them from a pros- 
trate condition, and bring before them the reality of their 
manhood. 

Such is the most striking feature of the history of Man, 
from the earliest recorded events, down to the present age 
of Benevolence and Reform. Great Britain alone has 
wasted enough in the support of unnatural distinctions, in 
the maintenance of Aristocracy—and that, too, drawn from 
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the hard toil and scanty fare of the mass, to buy every foot 
of European soil, drain every marsh, and make the whole 
continent a Paradise, echoing and re-echoing with the 
songs of praise and shouts of gladness raised to Heaven 
by ateeming and universally happy population. But such 
is the blighting, withering power of a wealthy few over an 
impoverished many, that haggard Famine has clenched 
his fangs upon millions in Great Britain, France, and al- 
most every other nation of Europe. And these millions 
are innocently starving, to expiate the crimes committed 
against them by the few. 

Even in our own land of freedom from entailments 
and titled privileges, the same disposition to climb into 
wealth and power upon the burdened shoulders of the poor 
is almost as active as it has been in any other age or na- 
tion. The difference in favour of the present is, that the 
Many are rising to a firmer foundation, and are fast becom- 
ing stronger to resist unrestrained abuse of life and happi- 
ness. On our own fertile soil, the ranks of the poor are 
increasing in a far greater ratio than those of the rich. 
The soil is being placed farther from the reach of the peo- 
ple as the country becomes more populous, and the day is 
not distant, if the present state of things continue, when 
this nation will show to the world a fixed mass of penny- 
less poor, and a fixed aristocracy of excessive wealth. What 
are the causes of this state of affairs, and how can these 
be removed, are the great questions for philanthropists to 
solve, but which are not now within the designed compass 
of this paper. 


2. A second important lesson learned from the history 
before us, is, that it is unsafe and frequently ruinous to a 
good cause, to push a measure of Reform beyond the capa- 
city of the public mind. This truth, although apparently 
self-evident is generally overlooked. Individuals, eleva- 
ted far above the common level of excellence and truthful- 
hess, perceive a wrong, and, at once, devote their energies 
to its sudden abrogation. They sound the alarm, blow 
the trumpet of Reform, appeal to the passions as well as 
the understanding of those most ostensibly affected by the 
wrong, and raise an excitement which knows no quarter, 
hor recognises any expediency. Reckless, daring and im- 
moderate conduct, are generally the result, and the pro- 
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298 LUTHER AND CROMWELL. 


gress of Reform, which should ever be quiet as virtue, and 
peaceful as benevolence, yet firm as truth, is constantly 
attended by a storm which rises in wrath from the coi- 
lision of passion between its foes and its friends. 

Some Reformers have appeared, of such commanding 
powers as to be able to sway the people with the absolute 
authority of a despot, though not exercising it as a despot, 
and, by the steadiness with which they were enabled to 
guide the ship over the boisterous billows, have eminently 
succeeded in their noble enterprises. Thus it was with 
Luther, who would “go to Worms, though there were as 
many devils in Worms as tiles on the roofs of its houses.” 
Thus it was with Cromwell, who unkinged his legitimate 
sovereign by the authority of his individual greatness, and 
awed the Long Parliament into submission by the same 
power. Such individuals need no formal delegation of 
power from the people, no enacted laws by which to sway 
the multitude, for God has endowed them to be the leaders 
of mankind, and placed them in a position, above consti- 
— and laws, to rule and reign in the omnipotence of 
mind. 

Other Reformers, of less personal authority over the 
mass, have excited tempests they could not controul, have 
undertaken enterprises for which their power was in- 
adequate; and after perpetuating, for some time, an 
universal tumult, have fallen in the contest, and on 
the wreck of the principles for which they contended, old 
errours have become more invincible in power, and more 
relentless in tyranny. Such were the Gracchi, who, though 
contending for the Truth, did not duly regard the state of 
the public mind, in the exercise of that prudence which 
was indispensible to the success of the Reform for which 
they contended. 

Both of these classes of Reformers occupy a false posi- 
tion. The former embody and exercise all that authority 
which should be distributed among the mass, and are, e!- 
fectually, absolute monarchs, although, perhaps, sufficiently 
restrained by a sense of justice, not to oppress the people. 
Some have thought an absolute monarchy the best form of 
Government, provided, a wise and good man could always 
be the monarch. But such a Government is founded in 
falsehood, because one is permitted to engross within him- 
self the identities of all under his sceptre, and “ Rome con- 
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tains within her walls only one man.” Every Reform is 
false which does not aim at a more complete manifestation 
of the individuality of each; and none other can be dura- 
ble, for the time must come when the ruling spirit will 
recede on his final wave from the stream of time, and then, 
the charm being broken, the people will be left without a 
guide, and confusion must inevitably prevail. Here the 
Reform must end, unless some other illustrious mind can 
be found to unite the people’s hearts and obtain the volun- 
tary obedience of all. One should be as much a king and 
a priest as another, and manhood is yielded with the act 
of blind submission to another. 

The other class of Reformers, to which | have referred, 
also occupy a false position, because they urge principles 
which are beyond the reach of the popular understanding 
to comprehend, and the prevailing religions sentiment to 
appreciate. In remarking thus upon the false positions of 
Reformers, I would not intimate, that their whole course was 
wrong and it would have been better had they not moved 
the public mind, because they and the consequences of 
their agitations are the result of a revulsion occasioned by 
injustice and oppression among men. But this I do say, 
that Reformers have not, even to this day, based all im- 
provement on a true foundation, to wit, the improvement 
of the human mind. And here we approach a third lesson 
taught by the history of the Roman Land Laws. 


3. Every Reform, to be permanent, must be the out- 
growth of the mind of those who engage in it, or are to be 
affected by it. We see this principle lost sight of, to a 
lamentable extent, by the Social Reformers of the present 
age. Individuals, of limited means, but with families de- 
pendent upon them, have been moved, by an implicit faith 
in the principle presented, to embark their all in Commu- 
nities and Associations, confident that they would greatly 
improve their condition, and even realise the kingdom of 
heaven on earth. In almost every section of our country 
have these organisations been formed, and after struggling 
a few months, or, perhaps, years, have left their wrecks 
as monuments of the ignorance and folly, if not baseness, 
also, of those who instituted them. To these failures the 
world refers as the practical evidence, that the principle 
of Community, or Co-operative Interests for the purpose of 
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300 COMMUNITIES—ASSOCIATIONS. 
increasing and diffusing happiness among all, is wholly 
impracticable. To those who do not study the social re- 
lations of man, and look earnestly into the philosophy of 
human happiness, these practical catastrophes satisfacto- 
rily prove the absurdity of all systems of Social Reform. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to look into the causes of 
these disastrous and lamentable failures, and discover, if 
possible, whether they must ever prove distructive to all 
attempts at social reorganisation. What are the causes? 

1. Selfishness. No true enterprise can ever succeed, 
where those who engage in it are actuated by the selfish- 
ness that characterises the world. The antagonisms of 
society, that enrich the few and impoverish the many, 
grow out of this principle perverted; and, inasmuch as a 
“corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit,” although 
planted in the most fertile soil and genial climate, this 
principle transplanted into any other sphere, will not fail 
to ripen its poisonous and destructive fruit. 

Benevolence has, doubtless, actuated those who have 
been instrumental in organising the various Communities 
and Associations, to which | refer; but they have brought 
together the elements thereof, by appeals to selfish feelings, 
and the individuals who have rallied around them, have 
been influenced more by the hope of personal gain, than 
by the propulsion of high and holy feeling. The only ar- 
gument they have appreciated, is that drawn from the 
greater facilities afforded by co-operation for pecuniary 
gain. A large number of individuals can never operate 
together in harmony, when such a degrading motive reigns 
among them. It is, itself, disorganising, and the main 
spring of the antagonisms that prevail. It is not a matter 
of surprise, therefore, that such associations have univer- 
sally failed; the success of any would have been a sufli- 
cient cause of wonder, for it would discredit the first prin- 
ciples of a true social philosophy. Man must live in the 
state for which he is qualified; and until he can rise supe- 
rior to the venal selfishness of the age, he must continue 
in his present condition. Present society is the outgrowth 
of ah mental depravity, and if any happier social con- 
dition shall ever bless the world, it will be an irresistible 
proceeding from a holier mental tone. 

2. A-second good and sufficient reason, for the failures 
in practical social reform, is a lack of an adequate devel- 
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opment of the religious sentiment. That there has been 
little religious sentiment among the members of the vari- 
ous Associations that have risen and fallen, we have abun- 
dant evidence. By the religious sentiment, I mean some- 
thing more than that professed, or, at least practiced, by 
the soi-disant religionists of the day: I mean, the recogni- 
tion of God as the infinitely Perfect One, and the everlas- 
ting standard, towards which all Humanity should ad- 
vance, as well as a fixed purpose in the heart, to experi- 
ence, day by day, an increase of goodness and greatness. 
Individuals, dwelling together under this influence, will be 
bound as by a tripple cord, and nothing can disunite them. 
They would constitute a renovated society, a true Com- 
munity. The difficulty with old society is, that the reli- 
gious sentiment is too weak, not only among those who 
do not profess religion, but also in the Churches. As reli- 
gion advances, society will inevitably improve, and gene- 
ral happiness increase. The privation, ignorance, vice, 
misery, and starvation that prevail, are the natural fruit of 
the general religious sentiment. If, then, individuals as- 
sociate under the same influence, within the laws of a 
pure sentiment, they cannot succeed. There can be no 
true practice, without a true philosophy ; and there is no 
true philosophy, that is not wholly religious. God is the 
Sovereign of the Universe, and He must be recognised as 
the primary truth, and all-pervading soul of philosophy. On 
doubtful questions, I can have no confidence in the opin- 
ion of the godless man. He has no conceptions of the 
origin of man, nor of the purpose or destiny of his being. 
How, then, can he be qualified to give law to Humanity, 
to aid in the vanquishment of a false philosophy, and the 
building up of the true? How can he treat of causation 
with accuracy, unless he know something of the Great 
First Cause? To show this point in its true light, let me 
avail myself of the instruction of a venerable friend. He 
said, he had never met with but one learned and openly 
avowed Atheist. He was of a philosophical mind, and 
earnestly sought whatever could be learned. The ground 
on which he placed the obligation to do the right, and 
avoid the wrong, is somewhat remarkable, as well as char- 
acteristic of his atheism. He said, no sane man would in- 
tentionally injure himself, and he would not do a wrong 
to his neighbour, because the wrong would be inflicted on 
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302 ATHEISM AND MORAL OBLIGATION. 





himself. But how did he prove this? A true moral phi- 
losopher would say, that such would be the result, because 
every evil act debases the mind of the actor ; but his main 
reason for not injuring another, would not be that it is in- 
flicted on the doer at the same time. What was the 
atheist’s course of reasoning on this point? It was this: 
That the particles of matter that compose our bodies, are 
undergoing continual revolution ; that our neighbour is or- 
ganised from matter that has formed a part of our own 
organisms; therefore, an injury inflicted on another, is in- 
flicted on that which was once ourselves; and, inasmuch 
as no sane man would injure himself, he would not, for 
this reason, do wrong to the person of another. What 
were his reasons for avoiding those wrongs to others, 
which do not affect the body? I cannot say; perhaps, he 
placed the obligation on mere expediency. 

Here, then, we see something of the character of that 
philosophy, which knows no God, nor recognises the reli- 
gious sentiment. How can such an one instruct mankind? 
And how can there be any moral stability among those 
who pretend to be governed by such a philosophy? The 
difficulty is, they have no begining nor end to their system; 
they begin no where to reason, and end in the same place. 

Some Communities, I know to have been “without God,” 
if not “ without hope in the world.” That at Skaneateles, 
N. Y., openly advocated the rankest infidelity; and to 
spread their philosophy, which had no beginning or end, 
they published a paper. No wonder such a Community 
failed ; it had nothing to stand on. Individuals, to dwell 
together as brethren, must harmonise in thought and fee!- 
ing; characters must conform—must be alike in the fun- 
damentals of character. To obtain, or even approximate, 
this harmony of character, there must be some standard 
above all, and perfect in itself, to which the individuals 
should conform ; the more like which they become, the 
more alike will they be among themselves.* God must 
be that standard, and no other character but His is safe to 
imitate. Those who are without God, are without this 
necessary standard. He is infinitely benevolent, and those 
who become like Him are benevolent, and relieved from 
that selfishness I speak of, as the first cause of failures in 
practical association. 


* On this subject, see Herald of Truth, page 183. 
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These, as near as | can learn, have been the universal 
defects of Communities and Associations. An Associa- 
tion, Which still survives, and was probably more truly 
organised than any other, has these defects, which will 
most certainly prove its destruction, unless they be over- 
come. That it embodies these fatal errours, | know, from 
a letter, by one of its leading members, complaining of 
the want of spirituality among them, and the too gross 
and irreligious character of the general mind. 

To attain the end of social reorganisation, individuals 
must come together in the true spirit of brotherly love ; 
aiming at greater excellence, and looking to the redemp- 
tion of all mankind. They must have 


* Heart within and God o’erhead.”’ 


| have thus written, to illustrate the proposition, that 
Reform must be the outgrowth of the mind. Individuals, 
who have attained such a state of spiritual excellence, as 
toneed a purer society, are alone prepared to enter into 
the “True Brotherhood,” or that Community which was 
destined for man before he became corrupt, and which is 
to be the result of the Christian consummation. 


In the further prosecution of this subject, I shall notice 
the final result of the Reform of the Gracchi; look into 
some of the causes of the decline and fall of Rome, which 
are connected with the subject I am treating ; and, finally, 
deduce a few more lessons from the history reviewed. 
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Arr. LV.—PHYSICAL PURITY. 


BY MRS. 8. C. 









“ Know ye not, that your body is the Temple of the Holy Ghost!” 
1 Cor. vi. 19. 


Tue above remark of the learned apostle would seem to 
indicate, that the body was an important part of human 
nature, as well as the soul, and worthy of our highest con- 
sideration. Why is it, that this subject, at this age of the 
world, is so lightly regarded? Why is it, that the theme 
of every exhortation is, “take care of your soul?” Can 
we, indeed, take proper care of the soul, without bestow- 
ing equal attention upon the body, and making that body 
what it was designed to be, a fit abode for an heavenly 
inhabitant? Whence came the idea, so prevalent in the 
world, that sickness, and suffering, and sorrow, are sent 
by the Author of all goodness, as a means of preparing 
our minds for a higher sphere? Why is it, that poets sing, 


* Perfection by affliction made,” 


and preachers proclaim, that, “through much tribulation 
we must enter the kingdom of heaven?” So fraught 
is the public mind with such teachings, that many suppose 
self-mortification to be essential to true religious enjoy- 
ment. The dark-minded Pagan makes himself a god, with 
attributes as cruel as his own mind has become by degen- 
eration, and, with the zeal of a blind superstition, sacrifices 
his children, his nearest relatives, and even himself, to 
appease the anger of that god whom he fancies he has 
offended. The Mahometan performs long and painfil 
pilgrimages to the temple of Mecca, and some classes of 
Christians, to the tomb of the Saviour, hoping thereby to 
obtain Divine favour; and even many of the devoutly re- 
ligious, of our own land, and in our own day, cherish the 
idea, that this life is a weary way, this world a “vale oi 
tears,” and that where there is earthly enjoyment there 
must be sin. Do we trace the origin of this doctrine to 
the teachings of Him who could be “touched with the 
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feeling of our infirmities,” and who said, “ My yoke is easy 
and my burden light?” Or, can such sentiments be drawn 
from the teachings of Nature, as manifested in other de- 
partments of her dominions? Does the forest oak conform 
more perfectly to the laws by which it is produced, by 
being marred by the axe of the woodman? Does the 
lambkin gambol more sportively upon the lawn, when 
pursued by the prowling wolf? Does the snare of the 
fowler add sweetness to the strain of the forest songsters ? 
But, to return to our subject again, does affliction develope 
the minds, and render more happy the little children, con- 
cerning whom Jesus Christ said, “Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven?” Answer, ye fathers and mothers, who have 
spent days and nights of anxious watchings, endeavoring 
to arrest disease and stay the hand of the destroyer. 
Every church-yard is crowded with the graves of children 
who have fallen in the early morning of existence. Thou- 
sands are cut down in the bloom of their youth, when hope 
is the brightest and life is the dearest, and few, very few 
ever arrive at a green old age. May we not be taught by 
these scenes of desolation, that deep-rooted errour dwells 
in our midst? and that that errour is attributable to our 
ignorance and blindness? God is no respecter of persons; 
“He sendeth his rain upon the just and upon the unjust,” 
and dispenses his blessings alike upon all. If we obey the 
laws of our physical being, we shall grow up as naturally, 
and be regarded as kindly by our Creator, as the “ lilies of 
the valley,’ and as much more beautiful as the order of 
our creation is superior to theirs. Thus let us glorify God 
in our bodies, and in our spirits, which are his.” Then 
shall “the wilderness and the solitary place be glad, and 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” Then 
shall we realise the vision of the poet— 


“See Truth, Love and Mercy, in triumph descending, 
And Nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom! 

On the cold cheek of Death smiles and roses are blending, 
And Beauty immortal awakes from the Tomb!” 
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PLEASANT THOUGHTS. 


Arr. LVI.—THE LANGUAGE OF NATURE. 
BY MRS. MARIA L. VARNEY. 


1 was awakened this morning by my little Mozart, sing- 
ing in the tree before the window— 
Get up, get up, get up, 
The sun’s a shining, shining, shining, 
Get up, the sun’s a shining. 


He seems to have followed me from that beautiful orchard, 
and more beautiful forest, through which the chrystal stream 
is forever murmuring along, then bounding over the rocks, 
in that “ Land o’ the Lakes,” Skaneateles, where | 


Wandered away from the haunts of men 

To the wildest spot in the forest glen, 

Where our beautiful river comes dashing along 

And mingles its noise with the wild bird’s song. 
I’m not quite sure tis him. It certainly sounds very like 
his note—shall know when he sings again. If so, he is an 
intelligent bird, and-one who knows how to appreciate and 
reciprocate affection. He knows his friends. There is no 
bird who sings more sweetly than himself. Not even red- 
breast. His throat is as mellow, and his notes are stolen 
directly from the cheerful god. He is the angel of cheer- 
fulness. It seems as though the birds were up in the air 
and trees, for careful earth-worms to imitate. Their songs 
are always of that sweet, careless, cheerful nature. They 
don’t write them down in a book, and then square all to 
the same rule. No, they go for individual liberty. They 
hav’nt lost their bird-hood by restraint, or government, or 
policy. They have free meetings, and free singings—no 
chairman, or singing-schools. Each warbles out his own 
feelings, in his own way. Like a part of great, beautiful 
Nature, inhaling her inspirations, and breathing them out 
again, as pure and free. They have no pledges, constitu- 
tions and by-laws; because no bird has monopolised the 
air, the trees, and the sun-light, to sell it in parcels, or re- 
ceive usury therefor. No bird sets a limit to the quantity 
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of air, or the number of sun’s rays that shall fall upon 
other birds. They do not feed and house themselves at 
the expense of others. Each builds his own nest, and col- 
lects his own food. Each throws himself on the bosom of 
great Nature, and reflects back her image. They partake 
of the seasons as much as do the trees. In the Spring 
they break forth, like all nature, in their liveliest and gayest 
tunes. They are in ecstacy as Summer wanes, and their 
notes become deeper and richer. In Autumn they grow 
more plaintive, and in Winter they are silent. This is the 
appearance up here in our northern latitudes. 1 suppose 
it is owing partly to the change of birds. Some go to the 
sunny south, where the fields and forests are clothed in 
perpetual spring, as soon as Nature begins to look a little 
more sober here. They are made with sparkling nerves 
and eyes, which must meet a reciprocation in nature 
around them. Others keep leaving us as Nature grows 
graver and graver, and by the time Jack has the leaves 
stript of, and old Boreas is well waked up, we are left 
pretty much alone. The birds and green leaves come and 
go together, leaving us but the cold, empty frame. 

Then, what an impulse, when the first Spring-sun be- 
gins to shine. It is one mighty thrill, sent through the liv- 
ing world! All at once, the sun shines brighter and warm- 
er; the grass springs out, the birds begin to sing, the buds 
burst, the animals jump about for joy, and even we, cold, 
reflecting monuments, feel the universal thrill. The blood 
jumps through our veins quicker, as the general resurrec- 
tion touches the chords and shakes off our grave-clothes. 
Last forever, O Spring! Why should not we pine for the 
tropical clime ? 


“ Ah, who would not dwell in the sunny south land, 
Where the flowers are ever blooming o’er mountain and strand?” 


It is a wonder that the birds ever come to us at all, 
when they have such beautiful, wild, gunless forests, and 
sunshine at home. I —— these are only some little 


rovers, who are fond of change, and just come up here for 
curiosity. And how do they get treated sometimes? I 
blush for my species! What, kill little tender birds, who 
come here just to see us, and sing to us, and teach us to be 
cheerful! They have no ill feeling toward us. Why, here 
they come, away to the centre of this great, noisy city, to 
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sing on the trees in this beautiful garden. Who kills little 
birds and squirrels? 


**T would not enter on my list of friends 
The man (though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility,) who needlessly sets foot upon a worm 
That crawls at evening in the public path.” 


Much less he who wantonly kills the birds and squirrels. 

We find the same language of freedom and happy cheer- 
fulness in the green trees, as they wave their graceful tops 
in the breeze ; and the little flowers, as they peep out their 
pretty faces to the sun. They choose their own dress, and 
suck their own nourishment, from generous mother earth. 
Little children, too, breathe out the same breath of freedom 
and love. Who but admires that free, frolicsome cheer- 
fulness, which shines out in their sweet faces, their merry 
laugh, and bounding limbs ; that innocent frankness, which 
shines out through their whole being, as they float on the 
bosom of nature. Nay, who does not feel this impulse at 
times gushing up through his own feelings, and reminding 
him that he too was once an innocent, happy child? Will 
the time ever come, when we shall carry loving, merry, 
innocent childhood up to maturity with us? Yes, my own 
heart answers. 

Nature has written her poetry every where, and each 
nerve vibrates its corresponding feeling in the human 
heart. The form and colour of every leaf and flower, has 
its language. The vast blue sky, the silent twinkling stars, 
the serene moon, and the smooth surface of the sea, lake, 
or river; the plain, the ever rolling surface, the hill, the 
mountain, and the valley; the still midnight, the morning 
sunrise ; the noon-day, and evening twilight; Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter; the silent, majestic forest, and 
the roaring waterfall. 


I stood alone with Nature, face to face, 
Charmed by her ever speaking silence. Then, 
I thought in loftier strains, than ever yet 
Inspired the speaking multitudes. 


Again, in the works of the Artist, we feel the same great 
pulse of nature beating through different veins, whether 
in music, painting, or sculpture. For it is the Artist’s 
work, to embody this poetry of nature—this language of 
the heart, which words cannot reach. And when we shall 
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have done with unnatural drudgery and care, next to our 
lessons in the open temple of Nature, shall we sit at the 
Artist’s feet. he picture gallery, the drama, and the 
opera, have much to do yet, in bringing this human world 
to enjoy its own paradise. But we would, by no means, 
neglect the Artisan, who figures more directly on the ac- 
tive stage of life. He also figures largely in the formation 
of human character, perhaps as much as any other human 
being. But the Novel writers and Poets, seem now to be 
actually leading the car of Reform. Already, they rise in 
Judgment, and condemn the wise of this generation. Such 
free writers as Lydia Maria Chil¢, Mary Howitt, Eugene 
Sue, and George Sand, are doing more for Reform, than 
all our policy writers put together. 


Arr. LVII.— MORALISINGS. 


BY MISS PHQEBE CAREY. 


Hark to the triumph for a victory won, 
Shaking the solid earth whereon we stand ! 
What noble action hath the Nation done, 
That thus rejoicing echoes through the land ? 
Hath she beheld life’s inequality— 

How, still, her stronger sons the weak oppress, 
And, in the spirit of philanthropy, 
Made the deep sum of human anguish less? 

Or hath she risen up, at last, to free 
The hopeless slave from his captivity ? 


No, not for these the shout is heard to-night 
Waking its echoes in each vale and glen, 
Not that the precepts of the Lord of Light 
Have found a dwelling in the hearts of men; 
*Tis that a battle hath been fought and won, 
That the deep cannon’s note is heard afar, 
Telling us of the bloody conflict done, 
That victory hovers o’er our ranks in war, 
And that her soldiery their triumph sing 
In the broad shadow of her starry wing. 
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MORALISINGS. 


And war is here! Impatient for the fight, 
Our Nation in her majesty arose, 
Even as the restless lion in his might, 
Up from the swelling of the Jordan 
And, with a trampling noise that shook each hill, 
On to the ict madly hath she rushed, 
Vowing to falter not, nor yield, until 
The life from out a Nation’s heart is crushed ; 
Until her hapless sons are made to feel 
The bloody vengeance of her iron heel! 


And what will be our gain, though we return 
Proudly victorious from each battle plain? 
A weakened Nation will be left to mourn 
Her bravest heroes in the conflict slain, 
Her treasury drained, our broad and goodly land 
Filled with the orphan and the widowed wife, 
A soldiery corrupted to disband, 
Unfit for useful toil or virtuous life; 
And a long train of evils yet to be 
Darkly entailed upon posterity ! 


And this is glory! This is what hath been 
To ages back the proudest theme of song, 
And, dazzled by its glare, man has not seen 
Beneath its pageantry the deadly wrong: 
Deeming it fame to tread where heroes trod, 
In his career he has not paused, or known 
That all are children of the self-same God, 
And that our brother’s interest is our own; 
For man that hardest lesson has to learn, 
Still to forgive, and good for ill return. 


But oh! for all will come that solemn hour 

When memory calls to mind each deep of sin, 
And the world’s hollow praise can have no power 

To still the voice of conscious guilt within. 
And grant, O Lord of Love, that it be 

My lot, when on the brink of death I press, 
To think of some slight act of charity, 

Some pang of human wretchedness made less, 
So, that in numbering o’er life’s deeds again, 
I then may deem, I have not lived in vain! 
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REVISITING OF SPIRITS. 


Arr. LVIII.—SUPERNATURALISM. 


SurerNATURALISM IN New Encianp, by J. G. Warrier. 
72pp. 12mo. Wiley & Putnam’s Library of American 
Books. No. 27. New York. 1847. 


Tus is a very interesting little volume. It is mainly 
filled with accounts of witches’ tricks, and devils’ doings. 
| shall quote a passage or two. 


“There is a lurking belief in nearly all minds, that there may be 
some truth in the idea of departed spirits revisiting the friends and 
places familiar to them while in this life. 1 am not by any means 
disposed to enter into an argument in behalf of this belief. It does 
not, however, lack greater and better names than mine in its sup- 
port. For five thousand years the entire human family have given 
itcredence. It was apart of the wild faith of the Scandinavian wor- 
shippers of Odin. It gave a mournful beauty to the battle-songs of 
the old Erse and Gaelic bards. It shook the stout heart of the an- 
cient Roman. It blended with all the wild and extravagant reli- 
gions of the East. How touching is that death-scene of Cyrus, as 
told by Xenophon, when the dying monarch summoned his children 
about him, entreating them to love one another, and to remember 
that their father’s ghost would be ever at their side, to rejoice with 
their rejoicing, and sorrow with their sorrow! ll nations, all ages, 
as Cicero pee a affirms, have given credit to this ghost-doctrine ; and 
this fact alone, Dr. Johnson argues, fully confirms it. The Doctor 
himself believed in the ghost of Cock-lane. Luther saw, talked, 
and fought with spirits. Swedenborg made them his familiar ac- 

uaintances. Coleridge, and his friend the Apostle of the Unknown 
ongues, were spectre-seers. ” 


Thus the author accounts for ghost-seeing : 


“T can only say that the character of these ghostseers, in most in- 
stances, precludes the idea of imposture or intentional exaggeration 
on their part, They were undoubtedly suffering under that peculiar 
disease of the organs of vision, or of the imaginative faculty, which 
is called “Spectral Illusion,” of which so much has of late been 
written, and of which so little is really known. The case of Profes- 
sor Hitchcock, detailed by himself in the New Englander, is one 
of the most striking on record. He had, day after day, visions of 
strange landscapes spread out before him—mountain and lake and 
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foresi—vast rocks, strata upon strata, piled to the clouds—the pa- 
norama of a world shattered and upheaved, disclosing the grim se- 
crets of creation, the unshapely and monstrous rudiments of organ- 
ic being. Equally remarkable is the case of Dr. Abel, of Lemp. 
ster, N. H., as given by himself in the Boston Medical Journal. 
While totally blind he saw persons enter his apartment, and espe- 
cially was he troubled with a grey horse which stood, saddled and 
bridled, champing his bit, by his bed-side. ” 

‘Guilt or remorse for injuries inflicted upon those whose for- 
giveness cannot be known, and whose power of retaliation in their 
new condition cannot be estimated, is the prolific mother of spec- 
tral annoyances. Whomsoever we have injured, however despica- 
ble and weak while living, becomes formidable by death. | have 
noticed in our thrifty, money-loving community, that there is a 
very common notion that the disposal of an estate contrary to the 
known wishes of the testator is the most potent spell of all others 
for raising a Yankee ghost.” 


The following is encouraging : 


“Dimmer and dimmer, as the generations pass away, this tre- 
mendous Terror—this all-pervading espionage of Evil—this well- 
nigh infinite Haunter and Tempter—this active incarnation of mo- 
tiveless ee ee itself to the imagination. The once 
imposing and solemn rite of exorcism has become obsolete in the 
Church. Men are no longer in any quarter of the world racked 
or pressed under planks, to extort a confession of diabolical alliance. 
The heretic now laughs to scorn the solemn farce of the Church. 
which in the name of the All-Merciful formally delivers him over 
to Satan. Oh, for the sake of abused and long-cheated humanity, 
let us rejoice that it is so, when we consider how for long, weary 
centuries the millions of professed Christendom stooped, awe strick- 
en, under the yoke of spiritual and temporal despotism, grinding 
on from generation to generation in a despair which had passed 
complaining, because Superstition, in alliance with Tyranny, had 
filled their upward pathway to Freedom with Shapes of Terror— 
the spectres of God’s wrath to the uttermost, the Fiend and tha 
torment, the smoke of which rises for ever. Through fear of a 
Satan of the future-——a sort of ban-dog of Priestcraft, held in its 
leash and ready to be let loose upon the disputers of its authority. 
—our toiling brothers of ages have permitted their human 
task-masters to convert *s beautiful world, so adorned and fitted 
for the peace and happiness of all, into a great prison-house of 
suffering, filled with the actual terrors which the imagination of the 
old poets gave to the realm of Rhadamanthus.” 








BE FIRM—BE TRUE. 


Art. LIX.—GLEAMS OF SOUL. 


The following is in the right spirit. ‘“ Be firm—Be true” 
to the faith that is in you. Be true to yourself, first of all, 
in preparing the mind and keeping it in a proper condition 
to receive the Truth, and then be firm in its promulgation. 
Receive Truth from every source. Your understanding 
must be the judge, and in whatever path it directs your 
feet, advance with a firm step and brave heart. 


BE FIRM!—BE TRUE! 


BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 
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* . . As the sun, 

Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 

In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 

Of great events stride on before the events— 

And in to-day already walks to-morrow.” 
Scartier’s ‘ Wallenstein.’ 


SratesMAN! on the giddy height 
Whence, at will, thou swayest men, 
Steals a darkness o’er thy sight ? 
Moves a cloud within thy ken? 
Be firm !— Be true ! 
And though the hurtling heav’ns grow black, 
Unfailing light shall gild thy track. 
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Orator! amid the crowd 
Moved like waves at thy behest, 
Hear’st thou that which, shouted loud, 
Were a terror to thy breast? 
Be firm !— Be true! 
Then fall what may upon thine ear, 
Thy heart shall feel no coward fear. 
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Christian! of the faith of Rome! 
Do ye hear a hissing scorn 
Rising ’gainst you, in the home 
Of your new-adoption born ? 
Be firm!—Be true! 
If God is with ye, what care ye 
Though hate roar as a raging sea? 
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OTWAY CURRY. 


Christian! of the faith that laid 
Rome’s old bondage in the dust! 
Fear’st thou that thou art betray’d ? 
Feel’st thou that this quarrel’s just? 
Be firm! — Be true ! 
Fall, if it must be, in the strife, 
But yield thou not one inch for life ! 


Stranger! from a clime abroad, 
From a land beyond the sea, 
Deem’st thou, in thy heart, that God 
Gives a home-right here to thee? 
Be firm!—Be true! 
And, though it cost thee all thou hast, 
Assert that right while life shall last. 


Freeman! born upon the soil! 
Fully, fairly, deemest thou 
Alien arts would make a spoil 
Of this land of freedom now! 
Be firm !—Be true! 
Resolve on what will shield from harm, 
And do it with no laggard arm! 


Man! of every clime and creed ! 
With a high and holy trust, 
Dost thou on thy mission speed, 
Seeking but the Right, the Just ? 
firm! pale true ! 
Though sorely tried, in many a way, 
Despair not !— God will bring thy day. 


I need not pause here to pronounce the following beau- 
tiful. There is no one, who can take up the “ Herald of 
Truth,” and sympathise a moment with its spirit, but can 
a the melody and true poetry of “The Armies 
of the Eve.” It first appeared in the “Hesperian,” a 
mammoth periodical, published in 1838, at Columbus, 0., 
and edited by W. D. Gallagher and Otway Curry. Mr. 
Curry is one of the truest of American singers ; and though 
I cannot doubt that he has a treasure in his folio, yet it is 
lamentable that he does not permit the public to enjoy it. 
Heis a Lawyerin Union county, O., and so completely has 
he withdrawn from the public, that Whittier, in his recent 
work, speaks of him as the “lamented Curry,” thinking 
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that he had gone hence to unite with the Choir of heaven. 
But he is yet among’ men, and I hope will long reniain to 
assist in humanising and spiritualising the people. 


THE ARMIES OF THE EVE. 


BY OTWAY CURRY. 
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Not in the golden morning 
Shall faded forms return, 

For languidly and dimly then 
The lights of memory burn: 


Nor when the noon unfoldeth 
Its sunny light and smile, 

For these unto their bright repose 
The wondering spirit wile : 


But when the stars are wending 
Their radiant way on high, 

And gentle winds are whispering back 
The music of the sky— 


Oh, then those starry millions 
Their streaming banners weave, 

To marshal on their wildering way 
The Armies of the Eve: 
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The dim and shadowy armies 
Of our unquiet dreams, 

Whose footsteps brush the feathery fern 
And print the sleeping streams. 
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We meet them in the calmness 
Of high and holier climes; 

We t them with the blessed names 
Of old and happier times. 
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And, marching in the starlight 
Above the sleeping dust, 

They freshen all the fountain-springs 
Of our undying trust. 
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Around our every pathway, 
In beauteous ranks they roam, 
To guide us to the dreamy rest 
Of our eternal home. 
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316 BEAUTY OF PIETY. 


I need not speak of the excellence of the following. 
Read it in your closet, and it will do you good. : 


THE BEAUTY OF PIETY. 
BY MISS SARAH C. EDGARTON. 


PRIESTESS OF NATURE. 


FLORA, TERRESTRIA, OCEANA, AERIA, 
CHRYSOLINE, METEORA, PSYCHE, CHRISTINA, 
CELESTIA. 


( The Priestess stands alone, with one arm leaning on her altar.) 


Priestess. Here is my altar, naked—and I a Priestess! 
Why come they not, those gentle messengers whom I sent 
abroad to bring me the pure and beautiful things of earth? 
Has the glory of this world departed, that they linger thus 
in its pursuit? Nay, not all departed, for here cometh 
Flora, the queen of aradiant realm. 

Fiora. All hail, sweet Priestess! Lhave wandered long, 
But the dear flowers were sleeping in their graves ; 
Only a few, from all the beauteous throng, 
Have wakened at the song of spring’s wild waves. 
Those few I bring thee from their far retreat, 
An offering for thine altar, pure and sweet. 

Prizstess. Bless thee, Flora. They shall lie there as 
beautiful tokens of thy faithful ministries to man. Thou 
makest the earth radiant for his footsteps; and the rugged 
scenes along his pilgrimage are decked with beauty by 
thy gentle hand. Bless thee, Flora, for thy fragrant offer- 
ing. Hast thou aught to ask in return? 

Fiora. Sweet priestess, I would have thee deal 
With man’s unthinking, senseless heart, 
And waken there a sense to feel 
The humble beauty | impart; 
And so my own poor works control, 
That they may purify his soul. 

Priestess. Stand here by my altar. Thou shalt not lose 
thy reward; but Terrestria approacheth now, bearing also 
a gift. What has thou found of the beautiful in thy dim 
domains, thou queen of the underworld? 

Terrestria. Priestess, 1 have brought thee gems! 
Weave them into diadems 
For those brows where human thought 
Its divinest charm has wrought. 
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THRILLING ALLEGORY. 


They are beautiful and bright, 

Robed in rays of glorious light; 
Take them, priestess, they are thine— 
Let them rest upon thy shrine. 

Priestess. Pure, beautiful are they, Terrestria, and man 
loves to hoard them up in caskets, and woman to entwine 
them upon her brow. For thy gift what reward wilt thou 
have ? 

TeRRESTRIA. Priestess, temper woman’s heart 
By thine own redeeming art; 
Make these gems to her soft eye 
Teachers of meek purity ; 
Keep her heart from foolish pride, 
Innocent and sanctified. 
Make her see, in all things bright, 
Rays of spiritual light. 
Ere | see my mountain-cave— 
Priestess, this dear boon I crave. 

Priestess. Stand at the altar by Flora’s side, and I will 
remember thy request. Another messenger has entered— 
Oceana,—the daughter of the sea. She is a merry queen. 

Oczana. The sea!—from the bright blue sea 1 come! 

There is my own wild murmuring home ; 
I have chased the dolphin along the main, 
And followed the nautilus all in vain. 

I sought to bring to thine altar here, 

A nereid’s smile and a mermaid’s tear; 
But they fled away to their sparry cells, 
So | filled my basket with simple shells, 

Priestess. Thy shells are very beautiful, and they have 
a moan of music from the sea. Men have gazed upon 
their varied and exquisite forms, and children have held 
them to their ears, and listened to their low and dreamy 
songs. Name a recompense, and it shall be thine. 


Oczana. Oh grant, sweet Priestess, that children may learn, 
From the moan of the shell how their spirits will yearn,— 
Should they wander astray from the dwelling of truth,— 
For those far-a-away homes of their innocent youth. 

Let them look on the Harpa with wondering eyes, 

And ask whence the Conch-shell hath borrowed her dyes. 
Let them marvel, and study, and take to their hearts, 
The beautiful lesson the ocean imparts; 

Then pearl-shell and coral sweet wisdom shall teach 

As their merry young feet ramble over the beach. 

This boon, genile Priestess, is all that | ask— 

So I’ll hie me away to my every day task. 
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Priestess. Tarry awhile,gentle Oceana. Stand around 
the altar with thy sisters, and wait till the other messen- 
gers have returned. Then willl grant the boon. Behold 
one cometh now. Welcome, fair Chrysoline ! 


Curysouine. Thou did’st send me forth for beauty, 
And I wandered long and far,— 
But in vain I toiled for duty— 
*T was like reaching for a star! 
For the beautiful things 
Of my realm have wings, 
And they flitted before my steps; 
Not one could I see 
Save the sweet little bee, 
Flying off with the dew on his lips! 

Priestess. It is well, Chrysoline. Let the beautiful 
things of thy realm go free. They have life, happiness, 
employment. Suffer them to enjoy it. Nevertheless thou 
shalt not lose thy reward. What wilt thou ask ? 


Curysouine. I will ask that the butterfly’s beauty, 
And the skill of the brown buzzing bee, 
Teach lessons of wisdom and duty 
No less than the shells of the sea. 
No less than the gems that are shining 
So bright on thine altar to-night; 
Or the flowers that around it are twining 
In fragrance, in beauty and light. 
Prrestess. What hast thou brought, Aeria? 
Agria. O beautiful songs have I heard to-da 
From the larks that stood on the budding spray ; 
And radiant plumage and golden crests, 
Glanced to and fro by the new made nests; 
And glad should I be could I bring them here 
The beautiful birds of the early year. 
But it may not be, for the birds are shy, 
And they love the fields of the bright blue sky. 
The game of the hunter I would not bring, 
Nor lay on thine altar a bloody thing; 
So, beautiful Priestess, I left them free 
To flit about on the greenwood trees 
And the only favor I dare bespeak, 
Is a watchful eye and a spirit meek, 
For those who roam through the fields of spring, 
And mark the birds on the buoyant wing. 
O may they learn from their daily songs 
What joy to an innocent heart belongs, 
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A HUMAN SOUL. 


And sce how happy the simplest thin 
Is made by the love of the guardian King. 


Priestess. It is a holy request, Aeria. Go join thy sis- 
ters at the altar. And here come two other ministers of 
the beautiful—Meteora and Celestia. Have ye brought 
offerings for my shrine ? 

MetgorA. I sawa rainbow in the sky— 
CeresT1a. And I a star— 
Metzora. I saw a radiant cloud float by 
Like some bright, air-borne car— 
Cerestia. I saw a sweet Venus far away 
O’er a wild mountain— 
Meteora. And I a rainbow in the spray 
Of a clear sunny fountain. 
Cetestia. I could not bring the stars to earth— 
Mergora. Nor I the lightnings of the north— 
Born. But we have brought report to thee 
Of glories in that upper sea, 
And pray thee to direct the love 
Of human hearts to things above; 
To the bright stars, and to the clouds, 
And to the faint and viewless crowds, 
Whose shadows form the galaxy 
That spreads along the bending sky; 
That men may love the pure and bright, 
And trace out beauty in the night. 


Priestess. All this shall be done. Wait with patience, 
for another messenger is here. Sweet, thoughtful Psyche, 
hast thou found anything beautiful ? 


Psycue. Oh Priestess! ne’er hath human eye, 
In earth, or sea, or star-gemmed sky, 
Discerned so marvelous a thing 
As that which now to thee I bring. 
Priestess, itis a human soul— 

A silver chord—a golden bowl— 

The light that glorifies the earth— 

A spirit of undying birth— 

A star—a gem—a sweet toned lyre— 
Man’s ever-lighted incense-fire— 
The only link *twixt earth and heaven— 
A thing that sins and is forgiven. 
This have I brought, but it is mine ;— 
I lay it on no earthly shrine; 

No human power can e’er control 
The movements of a human soul. 
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320 BEAUTIFUL AS TRUE. 


Priestess. Psyche, thou art right. Here upon my altar 
lie three gifts, beautiful, pure, but without life. All that 
is spiritual disdains to be brought down to an earthly 
shrine. But a messenger cometh, who will tell what alone 
of thee is truly beautiful. Listen to Christina. 


Curistina. Priestess, I wandered at thy will, 
To seek in earth and air, 
What to my spirit’s eye might seem 
° Most lovely and most fair. 


I saw the flowers, the gems, the shells, 
I saw the stars and clouds— 

The insects and the singing birds, 
That came and went in crowds. 


I saw the wondrous human soul— 

A soul with gems impearled, 

And ’mid them there the loveliest thing 
In all this glorious world. 


The soul were faint and very dark 
Without this radiant guest; 

It is the light, the joy, the peace, 
Of every human breast. 


Sweet Priestess, know ye where or what 
This beauteous thing may be ? 

*Tis found in every pure young heart— 
Named early Piety. 


But Priestess, not unto thy shrine, 
May I this offering bring; 

It goeth up from human souls 

To heaven’s eternal King. 


Priestess. Thou hast spoken truth, Christina. To God 
belongeth the purest thing of hisgreat universe. And since 
some boon is merited by thee for the wisdom of thy choice, 
I will give thee a ministry over human souls, to work upon 
them by the spell of this beautiful thing which thou hast 
chosen, the gifts which have been desired of me by the sis- 
ters who surrounded the altar. Through the influence of 
Piety they shall see beauty and purity in the flowers and 
gems, in the insects and birds, in the sea and in the sky, 
and all around and abroad in the glorious universe ; and 
the purest offerings of every heart, shall be brought to the 
holy altar of the living God. 








